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A CONTEMPORARY OF WASHINGTON. 


[FRoM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS. | 


WHEN a man whose fortune brought him 
into familiar intercourse with many of the 
leading statesmen in the early history of our 
country has had the literary skill to leave 
behind him a faithful record of his impres- 
sions, the interest of his memoirs belongs to 
a wider circle than his own posterity. For 
this reason, I am impelled to give publicity 
for the first time to a portion of the memoirs 
of Peter Adolph Grotjan, which, in the 
course of family inheritance, have now come 
into my hands, and contain descriptions of 
the writer’s acquaintance, and in some cases 
his intimate friendship, with Washington, 
Jefferson, Randolph, Burr, Albert Gallatin, 
Jerome Bonaparte, Andrew Jackson, and 
others. The memoirs were begun in 1844, 
and left unfinished in 1846. As evidence 
of the spirit in which they were written, it is 
sufficient to give this extract from the preface 
in which my great-grandfather devoted them 
to his children: 

“The term of my public services has ex- 
pired, and my_ present age (nearly seventy 
years) admonishes me that I have arrived at 
that period of life at which I may without 








censure withdraw from the turmoils of it, 
My mind remaining still active, and my 
physical powers unimpaired, it affords me 
both pleasure and occupation to commence 
this undertaking. As the events of my life 
can afford but little entertainment to any but 
yourselves, I shall attempt to chronicle them, 
to the best of my memory, and with the help 
of such documents as I possess, exclusively 
for your entertainment. I am, besides, im- 
pressed with the belief that the various trials 
I have experienced, an honest endeavor to 
do right, and a persevering temperament, 
which, instead of being subdued by adversi- 
ties, would constantly rise superior to them, 
may afford you in the course of your pilgrim- 
age some useful lessons.” 

Peter Adolph Grotjan was born in the 
Free City of Hamburg, Germany, in 1774. 
His grandfather, these memoirs tell us, “was 
an eminent merchant in the Baltic trade, ac- 
cumulated a fortune, and consequently lived 
in an appropriate style. He was much re- 
spected and beloved, and was for many 
years, until his death, a member of the 
Council of Ancients (Oderalter).” His 
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father, having no taste for mercantile pur- 
‘suits, “received a classical education, and 
after a course of three years at the University 
of Jena, received his diploma as Doctor-at- 
Law.” An interesting incident in his father’s 
history I will here transcribe in full: 

“After his return from the university, and 
whilst employed in his professional duties, 
the celebrated Maria Theresa ascended the 
imperial throne of the German empire. 
This event drew forth the greatest demon- 
strations of respect from all parts of the 
empire; and the citizens of Hamburg, ever 
foremost in acts of chivalry and courtesy, 
determined to send an embassy of congratu- 
lation; and my father was appointed as one 
of the two citizens to perform that duty. 
Although the authorities had no doubt made 
such provision for the expenses of the em- 
bassadors during their mission as was deemed 
sufficient, my father, being a gay Lothario, 
and perhaps a little intoxicated with the 
honor conferred upon him, found the appro- 
priation entirely inadequate; and knowing 
himself to be the son of a wealthy merchant, 
drew from time to time for considerable 
amounts on his father. I have often heard 
him relate what a brilliant career he ran 
during his stay at Vienna, and I feel con- 
vinced that he did not suffer the renown of 
the Free City of Hamburg to be tarnished. 

“One event of his visit I will relate to you. 
Shortly after his official audience at which 
he discharged the duties of his mission, a 
masked ball was given by the empress, to 
which, besides the court and nobles, all the 
foreign embassadors were invited. People 
of rank, and especially foreigners, seldom 
or never appear in a masked character, 
but generally attend in a domino; that is to 
say, in a suit of black, over which is thrown 
a long mantle of red or black silk, whilst a 
partial mask is worn, which sometimes covers 
only the eyes. My father, thus attired, 
was in the midst of enjoying this brilliant 
Sete, when he was led by one of the minis- 
ters of state towards a lady seated at a short 
distance. The minister whispered in his 
ear that he should solicit of this lady the 
favor of dancing a minuet with her. Hayv- 





ing at that moment no suspicions of the 
rank of the lady, my father obeyed and was 
graciously accepted. He was, however, 
soon undeceived; for on approaching the 
middle of the saloon he saw everybody 
giving way, and himself and the empress 
were the only dancers on the floor. Not- 
withstanding all his usual democratic princi- 
ples, he was ever afterwards proud and 
delighted when he reflected on the event of 
that night. I myself may fall under a 
similar censure for relating it. Be it so! 
It giyes me pleasure, and if that pleasure is 
a folly, it is only adding one folly to the many 
I have committed in the course of my life.” 

Of the boyhood of Peter Adolph Grotjan, 
his memoirs abound in incidents. Some of 
these are common to all boys; others belong 
peculiarly to the life in Hamburg one hun- 
dred years ago, and present a vivid picture 
of by-gone manners. Of these I cannot do 
better than select the quaint description of 
the way in which the boys of that time 
assumed their foga virilis : 

“T have alluded to the prevailing custom 
in Hamburg for nearly all classes of people 
to be distinguished by their outer garments. 
I now mention this circumstance again; 
because, although children in every country 
wear garments suitable to their age, until, 
after having arrived at thirteen or fourteen, 
they change their youthful attire for a manly 
dress, still neither in England nor especially 
in this country is this transition accompanied 
by the same feelings of importance as in 
Germany, particularly in the large cities, 
where, on looking at any citizen, you instant- 
ly recognize his occupation or rank in life. 
Having reminded you of this, you will not 
feel surprised that I looked with much 
anxiety to the important epoch which was 
to produce this transformation in me. The 
19th of August, 1788, at length arrived, on 
which I was for the first time to be admitted 
into the society of grown persons. Some 
time previous to this important day the 
tailor had been put in requisition. Shirts 
with standing collars and wrist-bands with 
button-holes had been made, silk stockings 
and morocco shoes had been obtained, 
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large silver shoe-buckles and polished steel 
knee-buckles had been bought, and the 
three-cornered beaver hat, with a black silk 
cockade fastened on the right-hand side by 
a silver-corded loop to the upturned rim, 
was not forgotten. A dandy walking-cane, 
a silver watch with steel chain, (then the 
height of the fashion) had been made a 
present to me previously. 

“So far, everything had been arranged by 
the 18th of the month. Still one important 
concern was to be accomplished. Hitherto 
Ihad worn my hair cropped and cut short 
behind, but on the morrow it must be 
dressed with powder and pomatum, and a 
queue at least eight or nine inches long 
must be seen negligently pendent between 
the shoulders. This ornament of the cra- 


nium, being one of the essential parts of the 
transmutation, gave me considerable uneasi- 
ness; for although I had suffered my hair 
for several months to grow on the back of 
my head and alongside my ears, the opera- 
tion had proceeded so slowly that the hair 
was not near long enough to be gathered and 


tied into a queue. On the 18th I consulted 
an artist on the subject, and engaged him in 
my service to perform all the mysteries. 
Being eminent in his profession, his time 
was greatly occupied, and he informed me 
that, unless I could call at daybreak on the 
rgth, it would not be possible for him to 
attend on me. These matters being fixed 
and all my finery properly arranged, I retired 
to bed—but not to sleep. The possibility 
that I might not be aroused at daybreak 
kept me awake. I rose at one o’clock and 
seated myself before an open window, watch- 
ing the approach of morning, which in our 
latitude at that season is about half-past 
three o’clock. As soon as I could clearly 
discern objects, I started for the barber, 
whom I aroused with much difficulty and 
manifest displeasure at my early call. I 
remained under his hands for nearly an hour, 
being obliged to purchase an artificial queue, 
which he fastened to my own hair, but 
which, in consequence of the shortness, he 
was compelled to tie close to my head, so 
that the said artificial queue, instead of 





hanging tastefully between the shoulders, 
struck out at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
At last the long agony was over, and I was 
permitted to view myself in a mirror. What- 
ever I might think of the transformation at 
the present day, certain it is that on that day 
I thought all was right, beautiful, and fash- 
ionable, and I departed satisfied, holding my 
head (from necessity) very erect. 

“T next decorated the outward man, and 
when that was accomplished, made the fol- 
lowing appearance on entering the room: 
Three-cocked hat and cane in hand; head 
dressed and powdered in the manner before 
described; stiffened shirt collar touching the 
ear and covering half the cheeks; white 
cambric cravat with pudding cushion cover- 
ing the chin, and tied in a formidable bow 
in front; medallion breastpin; vest, of white 
silk or satin, embroidered with silver sprigs 
and border, single-breasted, with lapelled 
pockets; scarlet cloth dress-coat lined with 
white serge. with steel buttons highly pol- 
ished and ornamented; yellow nankeen 
shorts, fitting tight, with buttons at the 
knees, and fastened above the calf of the 
leg with steel knee-buckles, in pattern to 
match the shoe-buckles; white silk stockings, 
and long quartered black morocco shoes, 
with silver buckles of a size which left but a 
small part of the shoe visible at the toe. 

“Thus accoutered, I started for my aunt’s 
country seat, where we were all invited to 
spend the day. On my arrival, I under- 
went a regular inspection. The elderly 
males and females looked upon me with 
approbation. My sister and cousins compli- 
mented me, but I thought I perceived occa- 
sionally a mischievous smile and wink. My 
cousin Fritz, who had undergone a similar 
metamorphosis two years previously, saw 
nothing uncommon in me; but my cousin 
John, who was a year younger, and not yet 
entitled to the privilege, behaved with out- 
rageous turbulence all day. He mocked me 
in gait and gestures, and made a hundred 
ironical speeches. Once, when we walked 
in the garden, he laughingly said, ‘ Adolph, 
you walk so stiff-necked that you look for all 
the world as if a skewer had been driven 
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down your throat.’ These ironical sallies, 
however, lost their effect, as I felt convinced 
they proceeded from sheer envy.” 

Other incidents, equally characteristic of 
the times, might be cited; but I pass on to 
that part of the writer’s history which con- 
nects him with America. He did not, like 
his father, devote himself to law, but en- 
tered the mercantile house of his grand- 
father, which had passed into the hands of 
his uncle. As he approached his majority, 
however, the desire to go to America and 
start in business for himself became irresist- 
ible. 

“My brother, having received his degree of 
doctor-of-medicine at the University of Jena, 
returned to Hamburg in 1795, and for a 
considerable time we occupied the same 
room. The independence and dawning 
prosperity of the United States and their 
republican government were a subject of 
discussion in all the well-informed circles of 
Europe, but particularly in Hamburg, whose 
government, on a diminished scale, ap- 
proached nearer to the democracy of the 
United States than any other government in 
Europe. We were both well acquainted with 
the history of the American Revolution; 
and the achievements of Washington, the 
characters of Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Samuel and John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and the intrepid Hancock, as Revolu- 
tionary leaders, and the fame of Rush afd 
Rittenhouse, as learned and scientific men, 
had long reached our shore. These inter- 
esting subjects engaged our private conver- 
sation for hours, and became the cause of 
my determination to settle myself in business 
in Philadelphia as soon as I became of age, 
and had the disposition of my share of the 
inheritance from my grandmother.” 

This plan did not meet with the approval 
of his family. They urged him to continue 
in business in Hamburg; and in the hope of 
persuading him, his uncle made him most 
favorable offers for a joint mercantile enter- 
prise. But they were made in vain. 

*T told him that I could not conquer my 
desire to settle in the United States, and 
that I had received great encouragement 





from Kroeger, Oppermann, and other re- 
spectable merchants, who had offered to 
make consignments to me as soon as | 
should be established in Philadelphia. 
From this period till June, 1796, I matured 
my plans for a voyage to the United States 
and settlement in Philadelphia. Being still 
under age until the succeeding August, it 
became necessary to have myself declared 
of age by an act of the Senate, in order to 
take possession of my inheritance, and 
obtain permission to withdraw that capital 
permanently from the city of Hamburg. In 
this, through the influence of my friends, I 
succeeded, by paying a percentage into the 
city treasury.” 

With this parting tribute to his native 
city, the European career of Peter Adolph 
Grotjan came to an end. After spending 
some time in farewell visits to relatives and 
friends, he “invested his capital in Swedish 
and Russian bar iron, Russian hemp and 
window glass,” and sailed “on board the ship 
Cygnet, Captain John Johnson, for New 
York, on the 14th of July, 1796.” For a 
young man of twenty-one, with no friends 
in America and but a slight knowledge of 
English, the undertaking was daring. But 
with an educated mind, a moral character 
of proved integrity, a cheerful and generous 
disposition, a strong body, and youth—what 
may not be dared? The very incidents of 
his voyage show that he was possessed of 
qualities which would have won him the 
recognition of strangers in any part of the 
world. 

““My domestic arrangements on board were 
a complete bar to all species of ennui. I 
kept a journal of the transactions of every 
day. My mathematical and trigonometrical 
studies had made me acquainted with the 
rudiments of theoretical navigation, and I 
was determined to devote a portion of my 
time to its practical study. I had provided 
myself with a sextant, a case of mathematical 
instruments, a nautical almanac, Moore’s 
Navigator, and a fine sea-chart of the Atlan- 
tic. Having conciliated the good will of 
Captain Johnson, and especially that of our 
mate, Mr. Taylor, I enjoyed all the advantages 
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of their instructions in the practical use 
of my books, charts, and instruments. I 
daily attended the taking the height of the 
sun at noon, and soon learned to work my 
courses arithmetically, geometrically, and by 
dead reckoning. Three nights in the week 
I kept a regular watch of four hours on 
deck with either the captain or the mate. I 
had, besides, a choice collection of books, 
chiefly German and French. Not being then 
very proficient in the English language, I 
had, besides a grammar and a dictionary, only 
two books, namely, the ‘Life of Numa Pom- 
pilius,’ and the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ I 
lost, however, no opportunity to study and 
to talk. I must also observe that my good 
and kind brother, shortly before my depart- 
ure, presented me with a mahogany medi- 
cine-chest, the contents of which were 


prepared by his own hands, with a care and 
foresight to suit all exigencies, accompanied 
by a book of ample directions in his own 
handwriting. This chest procured me many 
friends on board, as it gave me an opportu- 


nity to personate the doctor and surgeon on 
numerous but generally trifling occasions. 
Besides dosing and physicking the male and 
female steerage passengers when sea-sick, I 
cured the broken head of a shoe-maker after 
a battle with our steward, an athletic young 
man. I bandaged, dressed, and cured the 
leg of a sailor, who fell from the yard-arm in 
a gale of wind and tore his leg open against 
the fluke of an anchor, causing a wound 
more than nine inches long. I also cured 
the foot of Phillipson, the Jew, who was 
bitten by a shark we caught, which he ap- 
proached too near whilst floundering and 
struggling on deck. I had consequently 
sufficient occupation, and my time passed 
pleasantly and agreeably. 

“When the roth of August arrived, I was 
determined to celebrate my birthday with as 
much éc/at as circumstances would permit. 
I had given notice of the event the day pre- 
vious to Captain Johnson, Mr. Taylor, and 
the steward; and as we had plenty of fowls, 
flour, dried fruit, and sugar, ample _provi- 
sions were made for an extra entertainment. 
Independently of my privileges in the way 





of cabin fare, my friends had presented me 
with numerous small stores, such as cakes 
and comfits, almonds, raisins, and nuts, a 
hamper of mineral water, and five dozen 
bottles of various wines. On this day I was 
liberal with my stores, and so was my worthy 
captain, who on this occasion furnished ex- 
tra tidbits, not alone for the cabin, but also 
for the steerage passengers and crew. At 
11 o'clock A. M. we partook of a mammoth 
bowl of arrack and brandy punch, drank 
wine, ate nuts and cakes, and smoked pipes 
and cigars. We subsequently sat down to 
what at sea may be called a sumptuous din- 
ner, previously to which, and by the permis- 
sion of Captain Johnson, I had sent the 
steward, with my respects, to the steerage 
passengers and crew, requesting both parties 
to drink my health, and for that purpose ten- 
dering each of them a dozen bottles of wine. 
That day passed in great hilarity. 

‘A few days after this festivity, and during 
a continued and tiresome calm, whilst con- 
versing with Captain Johnson on deck, I 
observed him, from time to time, attentively 
looking to westward. Suddenly he called 
for his spy-glass, with which he seemed 
carefully to regard some object for a consid- 
erable time. At length he ordered the mate 
and steward to bring all the fishing-tackle 
on deck, observing with a smile, ‘There is 
great sport ahead.’ During all this time I 
saw nothing but sky and smooth water. 
However, after a while it became apparent 
that some object was floating in the water, 
around which for a considerable distance 
there appeared to be a strong ripple or 
roughness of the surface. This sight was 
still several miles ahead of us; and whilst 
we were very slowly approaching it, and all 
our fishing lines, hooks, grains, and harpoons 
were getting made ready for use, Captain 
Johnson explained to me that some piece 
of old wreck or mast was floating in the 
sea, and that the large rippling circle we 
perceived was caused by thousands of 
dolphins and other fish sporting and gam- 
boling about it. The nearer we approached, 
the more astonishing and remarkable be- 
came the scene; and when we reached the 
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object, which was an old mast of a ship 
covered with barnacles and shells, which we 
fastened to the side of our vessel, we our- 
self became the center of this truly aston- 
ishing sport. Picture to yourself the sea as 
smooth as a mirror, our ship lying almost as 
still as if at anchor in a pond, surrounded 
on every side by many thousands of fishes 
of various sizes and shapes, more than a 
third of them being dolphins, sporting 
and leaping on the surface of the water. 
Picture, too, nearly thirty eager persons 
intoxicated by this sight, and eager to catch 
the precious prizes, employed on every part 
of the deck. Some of them had probably 
never fished, at least not at sea, and their 
awkward efforts proved not very dangerous 
to the finny tribe. Such, however, was the 
rapacity of the fish, that he who could well 
fasten a piece of pork to a hook would 
instantly get a bite, and it was owing to his 
own want of skill if he did not secure his 
prize. I was fishing near the taffrail railing, 
and over the cabin windows, and had 


already secured two middle-sized dolphins, 
when one of the largest size I ever saw, 
more than six feet long, swallowed my hook 


and ran with inconceivable swiftness. Cap- 
tain Johnson halloed, ‘Play him, Grotjan, 
play him!’ And play him I did, until the 
skin was nearly chafed from my hands by 
the friction of the line. I did not, however, 
let go altogether, but when my dolphin got 
tired I would gently haul him in, until a 
new freak would make him take another 
rapid start. In this manner I amused him 
until, at length, I got him close under the 
cabin windows, where the captain had sta- 
tioned himself, grain in hand, and now 
struck him through the body, and had him 
hoisted into the cabin window. We never 
could have got that fish in any other man- 
ner, as my dolphin line was not near strong 
enough to have supported his weight. Our 
sport lasted for several hours, and the result 
of it was twenty-seven dolphins of various 
sizes, besides.a large quantity of smaller fish. 

“Nothing of any particular note took 
place during the remainder of the voyage, 
except that whilst off Sandy Hook we were 





boarded by the officers of a British frigate, 
who overhauled our papers and mustered 
our crew, with the ostensible purpose of 
searching for British seamen. At that in- 
fant state of our republic, no naturalization 
or seamen’s protection papers from the 
United States Government were deemed by 
British men-of-war sufficient to prevent them 
from forcibly taking every sailor who either 
really was, or was asserted by them to be, 
a British-born subject. Our mate, Mr. Tay- 
lor, who was a born Scotchman, made a 
narrow escape from being captured. When 
the frigate hove in sight, he was seriously 
alarmed for his safety, although he was a 
naturalized citizen and had a seaman’s pro- 
tection. He requested me to administer 
to him a strong dose of ipecacuanha, upon 
which he retired to his state-room and went 
to bed, and I placed a tea-pot and several 
phials of medicine on his table. Whilst we 
were boarded the medicine began to operate, 
and being represented as very ill, he escaped 
a personal examination, during which his 
vernacular Scotch accent would surely have 
betrayed his birth. As it was, his protection 
was deemed sufficient. I must confess that 
even at that time I felt the situation of an 
American seaman to be humiliating, and 
felt ashamed that a free and independent 
nation could not protect her seamen more 
efficiently. Thank God, the times have 
greatly altered since 1796.” 

Thus, after a voyage of fifty-six days, 
Peter Adolph Grotjan arrived in America, 
and successfully established himself, accord- 
ing to his purpose, in Philadelphia. It is 
now in order for me to select from his me- 
moirs some of those recollections of Ameri- 
can statesmen to which I alluded at the 
outset. I will, therefore, bring the present 
article to a close by citing his description of 
Washington, whose acquaintance he made 
shortly after his arrival: 

“‘Congress was at that time, and up to the 
period of 1800, held in Philadelphia, and 
General Washington had his permanent resi- 
dence there. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Muhlenberg, then Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, | 
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obtained an introduction to him, which, how- 
ever, was nothing more than a courtesy 
granted to all decent strangers who had any 
acquaintance with officers of government or 
friends of the General. I will here observe 
that, although then President of the United 
States, he was always spoken of as General 
Washington. As I have seen this great and 
inimitable man hundreds of times in public 
and private places, and as his figure and form 
are as fresh in my memory as if I had seen 
him but a short time ago, I will give you a 
concise description of his person. He was 
rather more than six feet high, of a strong 
and well-formed body, muscular, though 
neither corpulent nor clumsy. He walked 
very erect, with an easy military grace; his 
step was firm and measured, but without 
affectation. There was a dignity in his car- 


riage and manners which I have never seen 
equaled, except in General Andrew Jackson. 
His face was rather long, and I have always 
insisted that the famous portrait of Stuart, 
which has become the standard of Washing- 
ton’s features, is defective in that respect, 


the face being too much compressed. The 
best likeness of Washington which I have 
ever seen is a splendid lithograph from a 
painting by Peale, which was published many 
years after his death. 

“During this winter (1796) I had two more 
opportunities closely to observe this extraor- 
dinary man. Concerts were in those days 
of rare occurrence, and not so generally 
frequented by the public as at present. A 
grand concert had been advertised to be 
given at some public saloon, and my fond- 
ness for music made me, of course, attend 
it. I had placed myself on a seat near the 
front, where I had not remained very long 
when General Washington, his lady and 
niece, with some other company, made their 
appearance. In those times of democratic 
equality and simplicity, their entrance 
created no particular sensation. They 
quietly walked up the middle passage and 
took their seats immediately in front of me. 





I had the finest opportunity in the world 
closely to observe them, and shall never 
forget the benign, matronly, and friendly 
countenance of Lady Washington. The 
print in which Washington and his family 
are represented affords an excellent portrait 
of that lady. My mind during that evening 
was so intensely occupied with the study of 
the two chief characters, that I did not take 
such notice of Miss Custis as to be able to 
bring her looks and appearance to my mind 
at the present moment, which certainly 
was very ungallant in a young man of my 
age. 

“The last opportunity I embraced both to 
see him and to hear him speak as a public 
functionary was on that memorable day 
when he delivered his farewell address to 
Congress, in the Senate Chamber at the 
corner of Chestnut and Sixth Streets. 
Through the kindness of my friends, I had 
obtained a seat on the floor of the house, 
immediately behind the railing which sepa- 
rated the hall from the audience, and the 
place I occupied was not more than eight 
yards distant from the elevated platform and 
chair of Washington. At that time it was 
customary for the President of the United 
States to deliver inaugural or valedictory 
addresses in person, which has long since 
been dispensed with, and these documents 
are now sent as messages in writing to the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate, without the personal appearance 
of the President of the United States. 
General Washington was no orator, and 
therefore read his farewell address with a 
distinct and impressive voice. This docu- 
ment, which you have all read, and which 
every citizen of the United States ought to 
know by heart, contains so many valuable 
lessons, and so much republican advice to 
strengthen and preserve the Union, that it 
is held almost as sacred as the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

In a subsequent article the recollections 
of leading statesmen will be continued. 

ALFRED A. WHEELER. 





THALOE. 





THALOE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was a wild, ungovernable fury 
gnawing at his throbbing heart. Farther 
and farther did it seem as though the re- 
morseless fates were leading him astray; 
deeper and deeper some avenging Nemesis 
driving him headlong down a path whose end 
was destruction and disgrace. 

The hours of a single day had thrown upon 
his mind such a weight of misery and mis- 
fortune as he could scarcely have before 
imagined. ‘The sudden realization of his mis- 
placed affection; the baseless suspicions he 
had unwittingly cast upon one whom he felt 
it his duty to protect; his own ill-judged en- 
deavors to divert them, ending in still fur- 
ther complications and misconstructions; a 
dim, misty, but not the less real forecast of 
some cruel treachery or vengeance which 
might erelong be wreaked upon that unsus- 
pecting innocence; and his fast-increasing in- 
difference to one whose very shadow he had 
so lately almost worshiped; his appoint- 
ment to march against those whom, were 
they guilty or not, he would rather, for 
Thaloe’s sake, have spared—what possible 
ray of light could now be found to cheer 
and enliven all this gathered blackness? 

Throughout the earlier hours of that night, 
during which he incessantly hurried to and 
fro, preparing for the speedy departure of 
his forces, this burdensome weight of misery 
and despair was ever upon him, distracting 
his zeal and fettering his judgment; and 
when at midnight he threw himself upon a 
couch within the palace precincts, to snatch 
a few hours of needed rest, those foreboding 
thoughts still cruelly hovered near, and op- 
pressed him with their presence. Cruelly, 
indeed: was not the day long enough for the 
reception of all cares, that the night also 
must now be disturbed? 

It was surely out of place that he who had 





so often enjoyed refreshing sleep upon the 
bare ground, surrounded by the dead and 
dying, with the torches of booty-seekers 
flaming before his eyes, and the howling of 
hungry jackals sounding in his ears, should 
thus restlessly turn from side to side upon a 
soft couch. There was now no light to fret 
him, other than the faint glimmer of a small 
lamp upon a shelf at the most distant corner 
of a room; nor any sound except the low 
breathing of his own familiar and trusty 
guard, who as before lay across the threshold 
of the door—nothing to keep him wakeful, 
in fact, but the uneasy troubles of his mind. 
But those were very tyrants, and would not 
be repulsed, strive to drive them away as he 
might. 

At last, however, the faintly glimmering 
light at the end of the apartment, softly dy- 
ing down, gave one convulsive spasm of 
brightness and then flickered out, leaving 
utter obscurity; the guard at the doorway 
turned over to an easier posture, gave vent 
to some low mutterings as he dreamed, per- 
haps, of his never-forgotten home upon the 
banks of the Rhone, and then subsided into 
perfect quietude; not even the baying of a 
distant dog broke the silence; and then, 
finally, sleep began to weigh more heavily 
upon Cleon’s eyes. So for an hour or so; 
and then he was suddenly awakened to see 
a tall form standing at his side. His mind, 
colored by its prevailing tortures, for the mo- 
ment made suggestion of some demon _hav- 
ing come to overwhelm him with the story 
of yet newer troubles, and he started into 
instant animation and life. 

“What now?” he cried; “speak! let me 
hear it all! What further damning news do 
you bring?” , 

“Tt is I—your faithful freedman, Calcho,” 
was the answer. ‘“ My lord does dream. I 
come to say that at the palace gates stand 
three cohorts ready for the march.” 
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“Ha! it is true, Calcho, I did but dream. 
There, it isover now. ‘Tell me, will the day 
be fair?” 

“To all appearance, a bright and pleasant 
season for the journey. See!” 

With that the freedman extinguished a 
lamp which he had brought in with him; 
and, with the annihilation of its dim rays, a 
dull, gray, uncertain tinge from without was 
seen to pervade the room, showing that the 
night was already passing away and giving 
place to the first faint premonitions of a fair 
and genial dawn. Then pushing back the 
heavy shutter of the window, Calcho allowed 
a stronger glow to enter, mingled with the 
flickering breath of a transient morning breeze. 
The cool gust of air, circling about the room 
and blowing upon Cleon’s cheeks, seemed 
for the moment to calm his heated blood. 

“So, it is well,” he said, rubbing his eyes 
anew and bounding from his couch. Then, 
as the freedman departed, another form ap- 
peared—that of the page Camillus. 

!” Cleon exclaimed in an an- 


“Tt is you! 
gry tone. ‘Wherefore do you come here? 


And what new mischiefs do you meditate 
with your intemperate and slanderous tongue? 
Are you not content with the troubles you 


have already set loose? And have you 
come to boast anew of your fancied tri- 
.. umphs?” 

“For no evil purpose do I come hither, 
Cleon. And I would fain ask your pardon, 
if you will give it, for what I have so rashly 
done,” murmured the page, hanging his head 
with confusion. ‘ Do not be too angry with 
me. Remember that I am young, and not 
by nature given to much discretion. How 
should I be so as yet? And when yesterday 
the wine rose into my unaccustomed brain, 
did I do more than other men have often 
done? Reflect—I surely meant no harm.” 

“Nay, you meant no harm, I know, and 
therefore I will not chide you further for it,” 
responded Cleon, moved by the supplicating 
mannerof the youth. ‘ What has been done 
cannot now be undone, except so far as we 
can counteract it by later words and deeds. 
Therefore let us not uselessly mourn about 
it. It would ill become me to quarrel with 





you, whose pleasant friendship may some 
day become my only solace. For if these 
hideous misconstructions any longer continue 
to disturb— Well, well, Camillus, let all that 
pass. Tell me, what further can I do for 
you, besides pardoning your indiscretion? 
For I feel that you are not here for that 
alone.” 

“T have come hither to ask that you will 
take me to the battle, Cleon. You shake 
your head; but am I not man enough for 
that? And would you wish that I should 
always remain an idle, empty-minded page, 
when all the while there is a man’s duty to 
do for any one who has the strength to lift a 
sword or buckle ona breastplate? There- 
fore let me go out from this, and fight in the 
coming strife at your side.” 

“You are a man in strength, Camillus, I 
grant it, but for all that, a very boy in judg- 
ment. What uneasy spirit has come over 
you, that you should seek to change your 
present good for other things, the nature or 
issue of which you cannot know? Is it am- 
bition? That, in itself, is a deceitful lure, 
an empty nothing. I have known its power, 
and the world says that I have followed its 
beckonings with some success; and yet, if 
you could look far down into my heart, you 
would see that I am none the happier for it. 
Better to remain without repining where you 
are, and take with gratitude and content- 
ment the goods which the gods have already 
sent you. Rank, station, pre-eminence— 
what are all these but instruments that, com- 
pelling us to walk in a course from which we 
would otherwise turn, increase thereby our 
miseries? Even now, were I a poorer and 
more humble man, with liberty to choose 
my own career without attracting the criti- 
cisms of the world, I could so arrange my 
life that— ” 

“That what, Cleon ?” 

“Indeed, I hardly know. I was wander- 
ing, I presume. Let those words go for 
nothing, if they have any meaning, which, 
possibly, they have not. But this present 
philosophy of mine—is it the less worthy of 
being cherished because it is newly born in 
me? It was only yesterday that I first 
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gained it, perhaps. It was amid that gather- 
ing at the bath; and as I looked upon the 
Senator Vortilian, and the happiness he 
found in frequent goblets of Setinian wine, 
and now and then an ode or two from some 
love-sick, moon-struck poet, I could not but 
think that it might be, after all, he had 
chosen a more reasonable part in life than 
myself. For was he not happier with his 
gay and gilded trifles than I with my laurels 
dipped in carnage and earned with years of 
toil and danger? And what, in fact, is the 
proper object of life but happiness? And 
what, further, could the gods themselves ob- 
ject, since they had done and lived the 
same? Yet still, if you would have me 
speak the truth, I would not that you should 
live the wanton, profitless life of the Senator 
Vortilian. Those doubts I have mentioned 


were not my own: they were surely put 
into my mind by some tempting demon, 
with intent to overturn the fair fabric of my 
reputation, built up with such long years 
of prudence and self-denying hardship. 
Therefore I shake off the thought, and now 


it has gone, and my true self has come back 
into its old supremacy. No: I would not 
have you imitate the Senator Vortilian. His 
is no life to be praised or sought for. But 
may there not bea profitable and pleasant 
path to follow between his course and mine? 
Though wine and dice and love-tempered 
elegies may not be the proper sum of life, 
neither should it be made up of rapine and 
bloodshed and the battle tumult. There 
are histories to be written, and the arts to be 
advanced, and a thousand things to be done 
which may make life pass smoothly, even 
while the heart is all the while being en- 
nobled and purified. And this you can 
attempt where now you are. Would that 
your chance were mine—that I could grow 
up calm, content, and unambitious! And 
would that I could put off these heavy, 
clanking chains of duty and lofty station, 
and betake me rather to some rural nook, 
where, unfettered with care, and unknown 
to all else than she whom I would choose to 
keep constant at my side—” 
“Alypia, you mean?” 





“‘Alypia, to be sure. Whom else would I 
name? And why do you so strangely ask 
that question?” 

“Only because it seemed to me, Cleon, 
that she, even less than yourself, could en- 
dure to lead that quiet life of which you 
speak. You would start away from its cor- 
roding rust at the war-trumpet’s earliest 
blast; and she—you know that she, even 
now not content with what you have already 
done, would have you press forward to still 
greater fame. And would she not be right?” 

“Would she be right? Well, it may be 
so. I know not the contrary. For, after 
all, a woman’s wit can oftentimes tell that 
which a man’s spirit craves better than he 
can himself. At least, it cannot but be said 
that she knows best whither her own ambi- 
tion would tend. And so you think Alypia 
would not be well content with the humble 
life of which I speak, but would urge me on 
to still greater things? And now that I con- 
sider it further, it may be that she has thus 
been urging you. She has laughed, it may 
be, at your page’s plume and dagger, and 
has told you what noted men you had 
among your ancestors, and how that at your 
age they had all done their honorable parts 
upon the battle-field, has she not? I thought 
the same. But do not blush, Camillus. I 
see in the joyous brightness and eager ex- 
pression of your eyes that which would urge 
you on to glory without need of persuasion 
from her lips. And, after all, the blood 
which is in a man must have its proper flow; 
and if the shrill war-clarion is pleasing to his 
ears, he cannot force them to listen approv- 
ingly to the plaintive and peaceful lute and 
pipes. I acknowledge it all. In what I 
have just said, I have not been speaking in 
my right mind or from my own earnest judg- 
ment. Therefore, forget it all. And since 
you wish it, you shall go forth to the battle 
with me.” 

“Thanks, Cleon—many thanks!” 

“But not at once, Camillus,” added the 
other, struck with a sudden thought. “Ina 
few days, let it be—a week, perhaps. For I 
have something here for you to do. You 
have greatly erred in speaking so heedlessly 
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as you did yester afternoon, and it is fitting 
that, inasmuch as in you lies, you should 
strive to repair the evil. Know, my friend, 
that my heart grows sad and heavy within 
me. I fear greatly on account of this young 
girl. In having spoken so openly about her, 
we have brought her into sore danger; and 
since she has so frankly trusted me, it is 
right that I should now protect her: from 
perils of what nature, I hardly know; per- 
haps from the violence of men who might 
never have heard of her excepting from our- 
selves, or perhaps from the jealous fury of 
others. Whatever it may be, I would watch 
well over her, had I but leave to tarry here. 
But now I cannot do so. Will you take up 
the task in my place, Camillus?” 

“And the coming battle, Cleon?” pleaded 
the disappointed page. 

“The battle will not take place at once. 
We have first to find the enemy, and then 
to ascertain if we are strong enough to make 
an attack upon them. This will all take 
time, and at the end we may have to wait 
for the force of the Tribune Balbus to join 
us. If you should come to me in a week 
from now, doubtless you will be in season 
for the affray. And see to it that the week 
is well passed in the especial service I have 
marked out for you. Go daily, as unob- 
servedly as possible, past the house of this 
young girl, and keenly mark if there seems 
anything amiss. Listen always to what 
other men may say about her, in order that 
you may defeat all schemes contrived against 
her safety. Listen to what even women 
may say, for they, perchance, may be at the 
bottom of any plots that men may undertake 
to carry out. Attend not merely to words 
alone: let yourself become acquainted even 
with the secret whisper, so long as the 
furtive gaze may be turned at the moment 
in the direction of this young girl’s home. 
Even a transient look may speak to you 
about a scheme against her, and so put you 
upon your guard. Go every day, not open- 
ly, as though upon the matter especially 
driven, but as though merely intent upon a 
careless stroll, and look upon her dwelling, 
to see that all is right with her. Yet in 





doing so, stand not boldly by, as though 
watching over her, but rather linger- near, in 
apparent duty elsewhere. Go thither not 
once only, but as often as your leisure may 
allow, and go the oftener as your just suspi- 
cions may be aroused; still letting neither 
herself or others mark that you are at all 
intent upon her. But should you hear any 
well-defined plot against her, then go boldly 
to her home. Seek her yourself, or, if you 
cannot have speech with her, ask for one 
Corbo, a slave who there lives and who can 
be trusted. Tell him of the danger, and 
bid him flee with her. If they have no 
place to go to, send them to my villa near 
Calatia. There let them abide, using it as 
their home until the danger is overpast. 
And for a token, give to them this ring. 
They have marked its pattern ere this, and 
will know it for my own; and so knowing it, 
they will trust you as its bearer. Do all 
this; and if at the end of a few days you 
return to me with no bad news, joyfully I 
will receive you, and will place you at my 
right hand in the most honorable place I 
can supply. So there, that matter now is 
finished. Calcho, bring hither my armor 
and my sword.” 

The freedman again appeared, laden with 
the arms and armor, and assisted Cleon in 
buckling the breastplate firmly upon his 
breast, and fitting the helmet upon his brow, 
then laid the well-worn sword within his 
reach. 

“ And my horse, Calcho?” 

“He is outside, my lord, already saddled, 
and pawing the ground as though from afar 
he already scented the battle.” 

“Tt is well. Let the cohorts know that 
I will be among them upon the instant. 
And now farewell, Camillus. In a few 
days I will see you once more, and then you 
shall have the wished-for opportunity to 
achieve brave deeds; while I, let us hope, 
will find the heavy cloud which envelops 
me loosening its folds, and so harmlessly 
passing away. Commend me in fitting 
terms to all who speak well of me. And so 
again, farewell.” 

Then, turning away, he left the room and 

’ 
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passed into the court-yard, where before the 
open gate stood his war-steed, champing 
the bit and arching his proud neck with 
delight, as, with almost more than brutish 
instinct, he felt that new exploits were at 
hand. Around, within, and without the 
court were the three cohorts—all that for 
the moment could be gathered together, 
but destined to be reinforced by others dur- 
ing the onward march. These men were 
mostly veterans in the service, who had car- 
ried the eagles from Syria to Britain; and 
they now stood drawn up in stalwart review, 
swordsmen and spearsmen in their allotted 
places, all holding their brazen-bound shields 
before them with military precision, and 
watching eagerly to catch their leader’s earli- 
est glance. In the eyes of some of the 
younger burned the fire of martial anticipa- 
tion; but in the greater number the gaze was 
steady and composed, though the fixed 
expression of the grizzled jaws showed that 
the determination to well achieve the work 
and advance the glory of the empire was 
present in all its needed force. 

As Cleon appeared, the low murmur of 
welcome flew through the ranks, and the cus- 
tomary salute of swords and spears, clashing 
sonorously against the shields, was given. 
Then mounting his charger, Cleon put him- 
self at their head and gave the word; and so 
they passed out in long file and commenced 
their march. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The night was not yet fully spent; for 
though the dawn of the new day had faintly 
revealed itself, it was with timid approach 
and wistful lingering in the lap of darkness. 
The sky, flecked with drifting clouds, was still 
partially obscured, with here and there a bright 
star lending a feeble light, and glimmer- 
ing in a long, ragged line across the ruffled 
waters of the bay. The city yet lay wrapped 
in repose; and through the gloom villas and 
trees appeared mingled together in a dark 
and confused mass, hardly to be distin- 
guished apart, except where their outlines 

. 





rose in relief against the sky behind. From 
the sea came the low, dull murmur of waves 
beating against the rocky shore, but no other 
sound was to be heard mingled with it, ex- 
cept the steady tramp of the cohorts and the 
occasional hum of a camp song, as some 
veteran endeavored to revive his pleasant 
recollections of other days, and so beguile 
the monotony of the route. 

But gradually the sky grew clearer, and 
the few stars paled slowly from the sight, and 
so went out one by one. The water of the 
bay began to change into a lively blue, and 
the waves seemed to dash up against the 
shore in less spiteful mood. The distant 
mountains which lined the coast came into 
clearer view. Nearer at hand all objects 
grew into greater distinctness, and put on 
new life and animation. The denseness of 
the city had now been passed, but straggling 
villas continued to line the road, and these 
now gleamed with brighter hues from out 
the close groves of pine and olives which 
surrounded them. Then, in the east, long 
lines of radiance began to shoot towards the 
zenith, and spreading out, flooded the sky 
with golden light. A moment more, and 
from behind the .green-covered slopes the 
dazzling circle of the sun peeped forth, 
climbing quickly into full view, gilding earth 
and bay with glorious radiance. Upon city 
and villa, upon dancing billows and rustling 
groves, fell the liquid brightness. The sol- 
diers, looking into each other’s faces, pointed 
towards the rising orb, and shouted aloud 
with joy, as shouted Xenophon’s men when 
they first saw the sea; and waving aloft their 
shining spears pressed forward with a blither, 
quicker tread. 

- And Cleon, gazing upon the scene, and 
gaining martial inspiration from the excited 
motion of his horse and the grasp of his well- 
tried sword, hero-like, now glowed with new 
life, and for the moment felt the weight of 
past cares being lifted from his shoulders, 
even as the sun had swept the darkness from 
the sky. Yes, this was, indeed, the only 
true career for a manly nature; those were 
but base heresies of which he had been prat- 
ing an hour before. What troubles were 
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there which should depress one who could 
thus ride with armor on his breast, and half 
a legion of brave veterans at his back, all 
watching for one glance of approbation from 
him, and ready to do and die at his faintest 
beck? 

Let him, then, cast his cares resolutely 
from him. For of what should he bemoan 
himself? Of his troubles about Thaloe? 
Nay, let all concern about that now pass 
away from him; for he had surely done what 
must repair whatever error of indiscretion 
he hadcommitted. He could give full trust 
to Camillus’s energy and watchfulness, now 
that their need had been so fully pointed 
out; and before any harm could happen, 
Thaloe could be far away, hidden from all 
danger and circumspection, in the lonely villa 
at the little village of Calatia. Nor was it 
likely, after all, that Alypia, recovering from 
her first jealous mood, would think again 
about the Christian maiden. It could have 


been but a transient moment of suspicion, 
indeed; and the next round of court duty or 
pleasure—the dance, the new fashion of loop- 


ings to the chariot, the latest ode, any such 
little trifle, indeed—would turn the current of 
her thoughts into some other channel, and 
so cause forgetfulness of whatever had gone 
before. 

What more could he, then, torture himself 
about? His own linked fortunes with Alypia? 
He had seemed to lose his love for her, it is 
true; but rest and want of action may have 
made him over-suspicious and fanciful. Let 
him make one bravely conducted campaign, 
and with his fresh honors would come back 
renewed affection for one who could so well 
appreciate the winning of them. 

And was it a misfortune that he of all men 
should have been sent out against these in- 
surgent Christians? In truth, he fought 
them not as Christians, but as turbulent as- 
sassins who should be put down—disturbers 
of the public peace, who merited no other 
fate than death. Even supposing that these 
men might somewhat be justified in their re- 
bellion by their wrongs, what then? He 
had fought in his time against Britons and 
Gauls, who certainly were right in defending 





their soil. Had he then stopped to argue 


the propriety of making war upon them? 
They on their side, and he on his—each for 
himself: what other code than that could 
there be? 

Thus, little by little, as he turned the situ- 
ation over in his mind, he began to be 
cheered with a hope of better things for the 
future, seeing that there was a possibility of 
extrication from each difficulty, and that 
therefore there was nothing about which a 
brave man should despair; until, when the 
sun was an hour high, and he rode into the 
streets of Puteoli, he felt, if not perfect con- 
tentment with his lot, a more settled com- 
posure than he had of late known, and a 
soldier-like resolution to bear whatever for- 
tune might befall him with fortitude, stimu- 
lating himself with the cousciousness that he 
had already done whatever he could to avert 
the evil, and consequently would have the 
right to stand with folded arms and mock at 
the decrees of fate. 

Re-assuring himself thus, he rode into 
Puteoli, where the force was joined by the 
two cohorts of spearsmen, all strong, prac- 
ticed, and resolute-minded veterans, who 
had fought their way over every province of 
the empire, and now hailed their comrades 
with clashing of shields, as though about to 
march to a festive frolic. Thence through 
the tunneled spur of the Campanian range, 
and so at length the gleaming line came to 
Neapolis. Here three fresh cohorts, hastily 
gathered, were marched forward to swell the 
increasing ranks to nearly a full legion; and 
here, for an hour or two, Cleon tarried for 
rest, as well as for consultation regarding 
the line in which to march against the 
enemy. 

For until now there had been only a 
vague knowledge of the direction in which 
the insurgents were to be looked for. There 
had been a battle in the north-east, the loca- 
tion of which was known, it was true; but 
beyond that all was mere conjecture. The 
fugitive soldier who had reported himself 
to Nero had given some disturbed version 
of their probable intentions, and doubtless 
his report that they were journeying south- 
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wardly was correct; but no one could tell how 
long they might continue in that direction. 
A sudden panic flight towards the east; a 
return towards Rome with the hope of tak- 
ing advantage of the confusion engendered 
by the late battle, and so collecting the 
slaves of the whole district into an over- 
whelming force; a masterly movement 
towards the west, outflanking pursuit, and so 
coming down like the rush of an avalanche 
upon defenseless Campania ;—any of these 
results might be possible with an enemy 
whose organization was not made up accord- 
ing to the usual military rule, whose objects 
could hardly yet be gathered, and who were 
fighting for their mere existences, without 
any reasonable hope of securing anything 
besides. 

While Cleon here tarried, two fugitive 
swine-herds from the upper country, coming 
in within a few minutes of each other, told 
their several tales. The enemy was again 


upon the march; upon this they both agreed, 
though in all else their stories showed con- 
fusion and discrepancy; 


and alternately 
they belabored each other with angry contra- 
dictions, as their separate observations or 
fears caused them to give different colorings 
to the picture. 

“A large but disorganized force—” 

“Nay, nay, not so large, but well disci- 
plined, for all that. And advancing south- 
westerly in military order, without doing 
unnecessary damage to the land, or—” 

“Not so, indeed, for they had turned to 
the north; and was it not said that the villa 
of Nonentius had been burnt? And 
Nonentius himself, having been taken, had 
been fastened to a cross, and—” 

“Yet stay a moment, for this could not be, 
since he is never at his villa at this season of 
the year. And all were said to be well 
armed, and needed not to—” 

“But that surely could not be, however; 
for you will have heard how they had gath- 
ered even the pruning-hooks and sickles 
from all the country round about Capua.” 

So the contest went on, the two boors 
agreeing in but little, until Cleon, out of 
patience, sent them both away. And soon 





an imperial courier came dashing in upon 
horseback, and told with certainty how that 
the enemy were still marching south; and 
thereupon Cleon, giving the word of com- 
mand, began to lead his column towards the 
north. 

So passed another day, every hour of 
which was marked with the accession of 
new fugitives, each telling the same unway- 
ering tale of a southward march, but dis- 
agreeing in all else. Then the signs of the 
approach of an enemy grew more frequent ; 
and it soon began to be noticed that fewer 
slaves were seen than before, as though, 
moved by the ever-active love of freedom, 
they had hurried off to join the insurgents. 
And one stolid countryman, who did not 
yield to the common panic, but remained 
with imperturbable serenity beside his own 
vineyard, as though his presence alone could 
protect it, told how two of his most trusted 
household slaves had disappeared and taken 
with them his best horses. But where they 
had gone he could not tell, only that it had 
been towards the north, to which, according- 
ly, Cleon still pressed forward, throwing 
out his scouts, and in this half-blind manner 
groping after the foe. 

An hour later a Nubian slave was brought 
in for examination. The scouts had found 
him clambering in a furtive manner over the 
hills, still towards the north, and judging his 
manner to be suspicious, had captured him. 
He had a sharpened sickle at his side, and 
was doubtless on his way to join the insur- 
gents. But, with a dull air of brutish lack 
of comprehension, he denied all knowledge 
of them, telling his story with a stolid 
appearance of truthfulness which defied 
logical contradiction. The slave army? 
What did he care for that, or why should he 
peril his life in any such wild enterprise? 
He had a good master, whom he loved and 
whom he meant to stay by to the end. He 
was now on his way to trim the vines. So 
far from home? To be sure, for his master 
was a wealthy senator, who had vineyards in 
every direction, and olive groves as well. 
So, disbelieving the slave’s story, as did all 
who heard him, but finding no way to dis- 
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prove it, Cleon directed that he should be 
passed to the rear, and then dismissed in 
safety. This, at first, seemed likely to be 
done, the slave being well treated until he 
had nearly reached the end of the line. 
But, being there beyond the immediate 
notice of the commander, and having, more- 
over, a glittering pair of golden anklets 
upon his legs to tempt the covetous, there 
were many who began to pull him roughly 
hither and thither, with loud demands for 
plunder. And as he finally emerged from 
the end of the line, a spearsman who had 
strayed behind thrust a weapon through 
him, an eager little group gathered around, 
and in a moment more the army had passed 
on, leaving a naked and despoiled body 
quivering upon the roadside. 

Now, at last, the enemy began to appear ; 
for a small detachment of the legion, 
wandering off too far in advance, became 
engaged in conflict with a similar band of 
insurgents, and were driven back upon the 
main body with a slight loss. Thereupon 


Cleon enforced stricter discipline, and or- 


dered his ranks into closer order, and thus 
advanced, cautiously feeling his way. Nearer 
and nearer he came into collision with the 
opposing force as he advanced; but when 
he finally gained a clearer view of them, 
they were posted in a position of natural 
strength too strongly to admit of attack. 
Therefore, making a feint at retreat, he fell 
back, drawing them after him in pursuit, 
still towards the south; during which both 
forces maintained themselves in unbroken 
column, and inflicted but trifling damage 
upon each other. 

Two days thus passed, in a slow south- 
ward march, interrupted only by occasional 
halts or diversions of necessary strategy. 
Some of the younger of the soldiers now 
began to murmur. It was not for a mere 
retreat that they had come out, was their 
sullen whispered remark. At the starting, a 
quick march and a_ speedy victory with 
abundant spoil had been promised them; 
and now, instead of that, the eagles were in 
apparent flight. Was the Captain Cleon 
losing his old skill in warfare, that he should 





be acting thus? But the older soldiers, 
divining a purpose in each delay, .simply 
pressed their lips with grim satisfaction, and 
made no remark except in reproof of the 
unwise eagerness of the others. So the 
close column toiled on, until it reached a 
point where the rise of the surrounding hills 
offered a favorable position for battle; and 
now a halt was made, in order, at last, to 
engage the enemy. 

But here in turn the insurgents, finding that 
the relative positions had been changed, did 
not choose to be thus engaged; and passing 
stealthily to the right, glided past the Roman 
force, and still pursued their way to the 
south. Thereupon Cleon again broke up 
his camp, and being now the pursuer, fol- 
lowed in hot haste, his horsemen hovering 
upon the flanks of the enemy, and occasion- 
ally picking up a man or two. Thus the 
pursuit was continued for a day or two longer, 
until they were within a few miles of the 
bay again, with the rounded crest of Vesu- 
vius only a little way before them. 

Then, choosing a good position, the ene- 
my made a stand, from which it would per- 
haps have taken long to dislodge them. 
But it happened that, just as Cleon was 
forming his force into battle array, with 
some secret doubt as to the policy of present 
attack, one of those sudden panics to which 
all armies are liable seized the insurgents. 
Despite the orders and entreaties of their 
leaders, they broke up tumultuously and fled, 
nor did they think to cease in their flight until 
they came almost exhausted to the foot of 
the mountain. There, nestling in its broad, 
dark shadow, they would fain have rested; 
but the army of the pursuers was close 
upon them, and allowed no delay. There- 
fore they were still obliged to press onward, 
no longer thinking of resistance, but only, in 
wild and terrible despair, looking around for 
some avenue of escape. But there was 
now little choice of routes. To skirt the 
mountain’s base, keeping upon the level 
ground below, though tempting to a tired 
force, was not to be thought of, for there 
the enemy’s horsemen would have them upon 
the flank, and cut them down at will. To 
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climb the mountain’s side, where pursuing 
horsemen could advance with difficulty and 
only through the regular paths, was the only 
hope of safety left. So, gathered into little 
scattered parties, but as a whole instinctively 
establishing themselves into something of 
their former close order, they urged their 
slow way up the most rugged and unculti- 
vated portions of the ascent, until they stood 
at last united within the depressed and bar- 
ren valley upon the then rounded summit. 
Thence they should still have urged on 
their way, and so endeavored to escape 
down the opposite slope; but faint and 
weary as they had become, the sloping basin, 
with its protecting sides, was too tempting to 
be resisted, and therefore there they gath- 
ered and sought for rest. Their leaders 
could do nothing to urge them forward—all 
that could be accomplished was to set proper 
guards around the basin’s edge to take ad- 
vantage of its natural defenses, and so, in 
present safety, await the developments of the 
future. And Cleon with his whole force, 
climbing in turn more slowly the mountain- 


side, now lapped around and encompassed 
the insurgent force as in a prison-house. 


CuapTerR XIII. 


As in a prison-house, indeed: for the 
gently curving basin, which ages before 
had been the crater of some fiery eruption, 
was hemmed in on all sides by steep and 
craggy walls, with only here and there a 
broken passage to the open slopes beyond. 
These places could be easily guarded by a 
few hundred legionaries, properly disposed ; 
while the others, encamped upon the acclivi- 
ties of the mountain, could rest at their ease, 
and gaze down contemptuously upon the 
foe below. 

But none the less was it a position which 
could not easily be forced from without. 
For, no sooner had the insurgents found 
time to rest, than with the instinct of self- 
preservation they returned spontaneously to 
their former discipline, and grouping them- 





selves into the proper detachments, pre- 
pared to make a vigorous defense. Why, 
indeed, despair? Was not this the place 
where more than a century before Sparta- 
cus with his band had in like manner made 
his camp, and whence, sallying forth, he had 
gathered about him an army which had 
shaken the nation to its center? And even 
if all were now lost, there was still left the 
satisfaction of being able to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. Therefore, giving by 
the act renewed evidences of able leader- 
ship, at once solid masses of men were 
stationed inside the few depressed passages 
which led from the basin, so that, if none 
could go out without falling upon the Ro- 
man spears, the bristling ranks of the veteran 
cohorts were kept as thoroughly at bay from 
entering. And as the insurgents could easily 
move within their circle from one point of 
attack to another, their opportunities for 
defense were not to be despised, and the 
superior discipline of the besiegers was 
counterbalanced by the defensible position 
of the besieged. Upon this, Cleon, judging 
it imprudent to make an instant attack, yet 
mindful of the cautious orders of the em- 
peror, dispatched a message to demand 
speedy help from the Tribune Balbus; and 
disposing his men in proper order, prepared 
simply to maintain his position, and prevent 
the escape of his prey. 

By the time this had been done, evening 
was approaching—the evening of the sixth 
day since they had set out from Baiz. ‘Fhe 
sun was nearing the crest of the western 
hills, pouring floods of dying radiance over 
mountain, plain, and bay. The tent of 
Cleon had been pitched upon a gentle 
acclivity, whence, on the one side, he could 
look down into the imprisoned camp of the 
insurgents, and on the other across the 
whole expanse of landscape and water view 
which lay spread out below him, even to the 
distant Mediterranean. Standing with his 
back to the mountain, and so gazing down 
upon this glorious panorama, he could see 
all prominent objects lighted up by the ex- 
piring sunbeams into dazzling distinctness, 
the occasional deep shadows of afternoon 
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bringing each lofty point into yet greater 
relief than even mid-day would have given. 

In the far perspective was the blue line of 
sea; then, nearer by, Capreze with its shin- 
_ ing palaces, and Baiz with its villa-incrusted 
hills; nearer yet, Neapolis; and closer than 
all, at the head of the beautiful gulf, and 
seeming to nestle as though for protection 
at his very feet, lay Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. It was almost as though a stone 
could be thrown from where he stood into 
their narrow streets, in which could be seen 
the gathering of excited groups, collecting 
at the corners, and pointing upward towards 
the mountain brow; while greater crowds 
had stationed themselves in the huge amphi- 
theater, which, open to the sky, afforded a 
more convenient place for observation. 
And, streaming towards the city, could be 
noted the downward passage of little fam- 
ilies, fleeing with their household goods and 
treasures from such mountain-side villas as, 
in the event of the enemy’s escape, might be 
too greatly exposed to pillage. Soon these 


parties all disappeared, being swallowed up 


in the protecting arms of the city; while 
gradually the excitement in the streets 
seemed to be quieted down as the true 
state of the situation became better known, 
and the inhabitants felt their confidence in 
the imperial power restored. 

A few moments later, and the sun touched 
the horizon; and casting forth a few up- 
ward streams of light, as though despairing- 
ly endeavoring to cling for a moment longer 
to the sky, at last released its feeble hold, 
and sank down behind the blue water. 
Then the burnished heavens gave up their 
glow of purple brightness, and faded into 
dullness. Here and there a star peeped 
forth, growing momentarily brighter; the 
pale crescent of the new moon gleamed with 
a more silvery luster as it neared its own 
speedy entombment in the waves; distant 
cities and headlands relapsed from their 
former individual distinctness into misty 
incoherency of outline, and from that gradu- 
ally into nothingness; and even the two 
little cities below, though basking pleasantly 
in the white moonlight, like shining jewels 

VoL. VI.—27. 





set in the mountain’s base, after a few 
moments lost their symmetry of outline, 
and lay side by side, mere indistinguish- 
able, straggling masses of marble. 

Soon the moon also sank to rest, and 
then gradually more utter darkness came 
down and blotted from the sight all objects 
except the two little camps: the one nest- 
ling uneasily within the compass of the 
ancient crater; the other, in a long curved 
line, stretched about it, and peering down 
with watchful gaze, as a hungry panther 
looks upon the sheep in the crowded fold. 
In both, a few straggling fires had been 
lighted, wherever the men could scrape to- 
gether small piles of dried vines, with which 
to warm themselves; and groups gathered 
closely about each, gleaming picturesquely, as 
the flickering flames shot up and cast their 
fitful glow upon brazen shields and helmets. 
From all sides came the ordinary noises of 
a camp: the sullen challenge, as guards re- 
lieved each other; the tinkle of hammers, as 
armorers inspected the soldiers’ weapons or 
repaired the damages of the march; the 
half-checked laugh, and the low-muttered 
fragment of song, a recollection of other 
campaigns. 

Around a smoldering fire near the tent 
of Cleon crouched a group of veteran sol- 
diers, and these were apparently the liveliest 
of all the camp, even merry in their antici- 
pations of the morrow. ‘These men, bronzed 
and scarred with the service of years, had 
no thought of danger or damage to them- 
selves. They had passed through too many 
campaigns not to believe that their lives , 
were charmed; and now, in the talk of the 
coming struggle, they spoke only of the 
spoils of victory to be gathered. These 
prizes could not be great, to be sure, but 
there must be something. The runaway 
slaves—had they not probably stolen from 
their masters much that should now be sur- 
rendered? Had not even the slave who 
had been captured during the march worn 
golden anklets? And there must be many 
others like him in the insurgent camp, not 
to speak of those who secreted coin or 
carried valuable armor. What would you 
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have? One cannot every day sack the 
stronghold of a Persian king. Let them 
take, therefore, whatever present trifle the 
gods might send, and be thankful as for the 
best. Therefore they laughed, and told 
wild tales, and gamed away the anticipated 
booty, and gave cheerful thought to coming 
revels when they should have marched back 
to Baiz. 

Suddenly one of them held up his hand 
in warning, as a faint sound struck upon his 
ear, and he pointed to the right, where, 
above the crest of the natural rampart sur- 
rounding the insurgent camp, appeared a 
single figure—the figure of a short, sturdy 
man, unarmed, and in the coarse costume of 
a slave, except that his person had been 
divested of the neck collar, and such other 
insignia of servitude as could easily be re- 
moved. Climbing alertly into an upright 
position, he waved his hand up and down, 
in token of his desire to be met and listened 
to; a motion which might have cost him his 
life, since the soldiers, who at the signal 
from their leader had now all leaped to 
their feet, might easily have mistaken it for 
a defiance. But it happened that for the 
moment they were in a pleasant humor, not 
yet having had their appetites for slaughter 
whetted by much blood, and feeling sure 
of their imprisoned prey, and consequently 
disposed to play with them as a cat would 
with a mouse, rather than proceed to sum- 
mary execution. One of them, therefore, 
rightly interpreting the slave’s gesture, 
strode forward, seized him by the arm not 
unkindly, and led him along to the fire. 

“Are you seeking to escape from your 
camp? And do you hope by that means to 
save your head?” said the soldier, bluntly. 

* “T seek no safety beyond that which my 
comrades can receive,” was the answer. 
* All I now ask is to be led to your master.” 

“Our master, as you call him,” responded 
the soldier, mimicking the unconscious habit 
of slavish speech which the man displayed, 
“is the noble Captain Cleon. What would 
you with him?” 

But before the man could answer, Cleon 
himself, having noticed the incident, appeared 





upon the scene, and the soldiers, falling back, 
left him with the new-comer, who, without 
further delay, entered boldly upon the ob- 
ject with which he had been commissioned. 

“To the Captain Cleon, since such you 
are called,” he said, “our leader sends you 
greeting, and asks that you would meet him 
in consultation at some convenient point be- 
tween the camps, hoping that thereby some 
method may be happily determined upon for 
sparing the lives of many brave men on 
either side.” 

Having said thus much, he waited for a re- 
ply. Cleon for a moment remained in deep 
reflection. It seemed useless for him to en- 
ter into any parley with the insurgents, and 
his orders for their total destruction were so 
positive that he felt he had no discretion to 
make treaties or stipulations with them ; why, 
therefore, speak with them at all? But, on 
the other hand, the attitude of this man, evi- 
dently so lately a slave, was so sturdy and de- 
fiant in its nature, appearing rather after the 
manner of an equal, demanding the custom- 
ary rights of war, than of a fugitive already 
hopelessly condemned to death by inexor- 
able law, that Cleon was filled with admira- 
tion, and he began to wonder whether there 
might not be many others like him in the 
insurgent camp; and if so, whether, after all, 
some excuse might not be found whereby he 
could depart from his instructions, and spare 
at least a few of their lives. At the worst, it 
could not be wrong, even though useless, to 
listen to what the other leader might have to 
say. Some little good might come of it, per- 
haps. Therefore he raised his head with 
sudden resolution, beckoned to three or four 
of his attendants from the neighborhood of 
his tent to follow him, and stepping over the 
line where the basin of the crater began to 
slope towards the center, bade the messen- 
ger lead the way. 

Almost at the first step, looking carelessly 
towards the nearest fire in the insurgent 
camp, he beheld, pictured distinctly in out- 
line against the ruddy flame, a well-remem- 
bered form—the form of Gogos, the fugi- 
tive charioteer of Olympia, standing armed 
with lance and helmet, and doing the duty 
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of a sentry. For an instant Cleon paused, 
then pointing out to his attendants the sharp- 
ly defined figure of the slave, he said: 

“Took closely at that man! Either lose 
him not from sight henceforth, or else study 
him well now, that you may not fail to know 
him again; and in the storm of battle, for- 
get not, on your lives, to capture him unin- 
jured.” 

This he said, not of himself caring whether 
the man was slain in the tumult of the fight 
or reserved for the tortures of the arena, but 
simply from a guilty feeling that his treach- 
ery of heart to Alypia called upon him for 
at least that show of obedience and consid- 
eration for her wishes. And though the or- 
ders of the Czesar had been that none of the 
insurgents should be spared, exception could 
well be dared in that one matter, so power- 
ful was Alypia at the court, and so surely at 
her hands would the man be called upon to 
expiate his crime by a death tenfold more 
terrible than he could find in the loud storm 
of battle. Then, striding forward a few 
paces in front, Cleon found himself in a mo- 
ment between the two camps, and in the 
presence of the insurgent commander, who, 
in like manner separating himself from the 
few trusty officers who accompanied him, 
stood ready for the interview. 

A man so different in every attribute from 
any conception which would most naturally 
be formed of the leader of a rabble of fugi- 
tives, that Cleon almost started at seeing 
him. For in him Cleon had anticipated 
meeting some gigantic creature, with the 
limbs and strength of a Hercules, able of 
himself to fell an ox, and therefore with mere 
brute force to keep his army of desperadoes 
in proper ‘subjection: a slave, of course, as 
well as Christian, for only in that double 
capacity was it likely that the man could 
maintain his authority over those two differ- 
ent elements of the camp; scarred with the 
lash, perhaps, and thereby bearing in his 
soul the memory of past wrongs and out- 
tages to be atoned for in no other way than 
with blood and rapine ; coarsely clothed, most 
likely, and with ignobly formed judgment, 
wearing an undue weight of ill-assorted 





armor. But here was a man past middle 
age, and not above medium height; who, 
though his frame was well knit and his fig- 
ure erect and firm, exhibited no peculiar 
strength of muscle, such as would be apt to 
curry favor with the lower orders; whose 
broad, intellectual brow, eyes beaming with 
intensity of purpose, and lips firmly set, de- 
noted calm, undaunted resolution; whose 
costume was rather that of a knight of the 
higher class than that of a slave; while his 
whole attire was scrupulously in order, even 
to the trimming of his full-rounded gray 
beard; and whose equipments of armor, with 
properly ordered taste, were few and light, 
consisting merely of the short sword and a 
well-polished helmet. 

Looking upon this person standing in front 
of him, calm and composed as one who had 
convinced himself that he was the leader of 
a proper cause, and needed no artificial as- 
sumption of manhood to sustain him, Cleon 
felt his own heart glow with sudden sympa- 
thy. It was the old and natural bond of 
sympathy, forming itself to link together two 
brave men who could resolve that the mere 
cause was little to be considered, but that 
the personal respect of the contestants for 
each other was everything; and it was with 
difficulty that he could resist the impulse 
to stretch forth his hand and grasp that of 
the other in cordial amity. But this could 
not be. That man was not the commander 
of a properly constituted army, and as such 
entitled to be met with friendly greeting dur- 
ing the intervals of warfare. .On the con- 
trary, he was a proscribed rebel against the 
Ceesar, with a price upon his head, and with 
whom a legitimate leader could hold none 
other than the most necessary communica- 
tions, to be conducted with the utmost dis- 
tance and coldness of demeanor. Therefore 
Cleon restrained himself, and looking his 
opponent in the face with an assumption of 
haughty disdain, inquired: 

“What would you of me? For here I 
have come at your request.” 

The other did not for the moment answer, 
but with his arms crossed before him, stood 
gazing earnestly at Cleon with a faint smile 
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flickering upon his’‘lips, and seeming to scru- 
tinize him feature by feature in dreamy study, 
as one who strove to recognize therein some 
well-remembered expression. So long did 
this continue, that it was not until Cleon, 
with some impatience, was about to repeat 
his question, that the other spoke. 


“Why, then, are you and they here?” said 
Cleon. “Has it not always been said that 
the Christians made no resistance to author- 
ity?” 

“Ay, it is so. Faithful to our creed, 
which bids us meekly stretch out our necks 
to the knife of the destroyer, we have long 


“Yes, you are here, and at my request. 
For this, thanks. What was my purpose? 
Only that we might talk for a moment like 
men, rather than as enemies, and so deter- 


suffered in silence, and thereby earned our 
world-wide reputation for lamb-like patience 
and endurance. So, indeed, for many years 
past. Do not the whetted sword, the up- 
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mine whether we can in any way spare the 
shedding of blood.” 

Involuntarily Cleon shook his head, as 
though to intimate how useless must be the 
proposition. The other noticed and inter- 
preted the gesture, and in a saddened tone, 
in which could be read solicitude for others 
more than for himself, continued: 

“Ts it so, indeed? Have you, therefore, 
your orders to spare none? I knew, of a 
truth, that by the law-of the empire we were 
devoted to death; and I also knew that there 
is none who would be more unsparing than 
Nero in the execution of it. And yet I had 
hoped that some wise discretion had been 
given to yourself, whereby you might act 
upon what I shall tell you.” 

“Go on,” said Cleon. “Little may it 
avail; but in order that no chance may be 
lost, I will hear what you have to say for 
yourself.” 

“Nay, not for myself do I say it,” was the 
response; ‘‘for I well know that, as the chief 
trespasser, I have forfeited my life. But I 
will speak for those around me, who have 
committed no fault other than as they 
have been prompted by their attachment to 
myself, and by their desire for freedom of 
faith or action. They should not be pun- 
ished too severely for one act of rebellion ; 
seeing that, if now spared, the lives of 
many of them may yet become valuable to 
the empire. For know now, that among 
these men about me are many who, like my- 
self, only a month ago had no thought of 
treason; and who, if suffered to depart from 
here, will return to their own homes, and be 
no longer disorderly or dangerous to the 
public welfare.” 





lifted cross, the blazing human torches in 
Nero’s garden attest all this? What greater 
fortitude could you desire with which to 
illustrate the virtues of a creed? So, per- 
chance, it might have gone on for more 
years to come. But man is human, after all, 
and there will come times when human pas- 
sions are so aroused that they seem guided 
by godlike inspiration rather than by mere 
earthly motives; when, with long suffering 
uncheered with any prospect of coming relief, 
such passive endurance becomes a crime 
against manly nature, and resistance a god- 
like virtue. Shall I go on and tell you 
more?” 

**Tell me what you will,” said Cleon. “I 
will listen while there is time, little service 
though it may prove to you.” 

“There is, after all, not much to say,” re- 
sponded the other. ‘Like yourself, I was a 
free man, able to go whither I pleased, loyal 
to the state and to Cesar, asking only that I 
might worship in the way I believed to be 
right. But, while ministering to one of my 
own people, he was taken away, destined 
for cruel torture, and it chanced to lie in 
my power to rescue him. I did so. Call it a 
departure from the teachings of my creed if 
you will; but I didso. Would not you have 
acted the same? And when they would 
have retaken him, there were others of my 
faith who came to our assistance. Could 
you, either, blame them for that? 

“So, little by little, the tumult grew, and 
fiercely excited passions led to further arm- 
ing, until my few friends had increased to 
many hundreds, and the force against us to 
half a legion. Then, as the word went far 
and wide that with us was a place of refuge 
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for all who wished their freedom, there came 
to us, singly and in scores, the ill-fed and 
tortured slaves from round about Rome, 
many of them of our faith, all of them 
bringing stout arms to our assistance. 
Needing as they did our aid, also, we could 
not abandon them, since they had thus 
put their blind trust in us; and so the hasty, 
informal mustering went on. 

“Then, while I deliberated how to dis- 
perse them in safety without further tumult, 
so that each could go again to his own 
home, out against us came Lejanus with his 
few cohorts. Then came the battle, brought 
on I hardly know how, with unlooked fer 
defeat to the Romans. And after that, this 
southward march, I all the while still inno- 
cent of all intent of further bloodshed, and 
simply seeking to find some path of safety 
and escape for my band from the toils into 
which fatal circumstances had thrown us. 
Now, I only ask for mercy in their behalf, for 
they are here, committed to this act of rebel- 
lion, not because they have despised the 
Cesar or wished to war against his power, 
but because they have been forced to contend 
against the tyranny of those who would 
have robbed them of their Christian faith. 
Upon myself, if possible, be all the punish- 
ment, so shall less blood be shed.” 

“You speak well, but you must feel that 
it is to no purpose,” replied Cleon, looking 
with ill-concealed admiration upon the man 
who, in this spirit of self-sacrifice, thus 
wished to take the crime of the whole band 
upon himself. “For when was it ever 
known that the life of one man could atone 
for the fault of thousands? Or, as regards 
the spilling of blood, how can you suppose 
that the Cesar would regard more kindly 
the lives of Christians than of slaves?” 

“That, indeed, I cannot suppose,” was 
the quick response. “I know too well the 
little pity that Nero would feel for us or for 
our misery. But may he not regard the 
lives of his own trained veterans? You 
smile, believing that I am talking vaunting- 
ly, as though I could expect to disperse and 
* cut to pieces your beleaguering force. This 
is not in my thoughts, however, as a thing 





possible to be done. I know too well that 
we cannot hope to conquer in such-an un- 
equal strife. But for all that, we will not die 
unresisting. Though we know that the 
blood of every man among us will surely be 
exacted, none the less will we fight to the 
bitter end when the time comes; and it can- 
not be but that in the contest many of 
your choicest soldiers will fall. Will not 
Nero think of this?” 

“Nero has too many soldiers that he 
should regard the lives of a few,” was the 
answer. “Nay, he will rather rejoice in 
the sacrifice, if by it he can put down this 
rebellion with such severity that the memory 
of his vengeance may endure for ages, and 
banish all aspiration after further attempts. 
Therefore thoughts such as you mention 
will not move him. Nor can they move me, 
alas! for lam powerless to act. Why should 
I seek to disguise it? I know that you are 
looking into my heart, and that you there 
read my thoughts, and see that I would be 
sparing if I could. But with me is neither 
the discretion nor the power to act. I am 
in authority here but for a few hours at the 
most. ‘To-morrow will come another to take 
command over me—the Tribune Balbus— 
and upon him will devolve all further action 
in the matter.” 

“Say you so? Then indeed can nothing 
further be done, for I know the Tribune 
Balbus, and how little of the spirit of mercy 
is in his heart. Ever unsparing to Goth and 
Gaul, it is certain that he will be even less 
disposed to show pity to Christian or to 
slave. Therefore there can now be nothing 
left for us but to fight to the very last, and 
die unyielding.” 

‘Yes, it were better so,” responded Cleon. 
“Tt will prove fully as well for the others; 
far better for yourself. Let me even now 
urge upon you to do so. It were preferable 
for you to die a thousand deaths upon the 
battle-field than to be taken alive. This 
caution I may give you, though I may say 
nothing more.” 

“‘T understand you,” said the other, with a 
quiet smile. “The caution you give is well 
meant, and it takes from me all doubt as to 
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what I ought to do. I know now what fate 
is destined, for me should I fail to perish 
here, and how much better it will be to meet 
my death upon this green battle-field than 
in the cruel, howling amphitheater. So, 
therefore, will I strive to have it happen. 
And for this warning courtesy, which a brave 
man would never think of giving except to 
one whose valor he respected in turn, let me 
now, Cleon, give you my thanks.” 

“How then is this?” demanded Cleon, 





struck not only by the familiar tone in which 
his name was mentioned, but also by a cer- 
tain expression of friendly interest which the 
other at that parting moment fastened upon 
him. “You speak as one who has known 
me or mine ere this.” 

But the insurgent leader, returning no re- 
sponse, fell gradually back; and so, the voices 
upon both sides growing fainter in the dis- 
tance, the interview was ended, and Cleon 
returned to his own camp. 


LEONARD Kip, 
[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 





FRAGMENTS. 


My little child her treasure-trove brought me— 
A last-year’s nest, rent by the wintry storm, 
And yet not tenantless, for piteously 
Clung there a half-fledged bird’s slight, meager form. 


Still on its breast shone down of golden hue, 
Its outspread wings still wore their mottled dress, 
And by these signs, despite the wreck, I knew 
The dear wild linnet’s grace and loveliness. 








“And why,” the child said, “must the poor bird die? 
Does God, indeed, for little sparrows care?” 

What could I tell her? Who can answer why 
These sinless things our pain and loss must share? 


But while her soft young eyes with pity shone 

O’er the small breast, which still unsung must keep 
Its summer rapture, and the wing ungrown, 

Which ne’er in bright aerial flight might sweep, 


My sadder, older thought roamed far away 
’Mid larger ruin; saw the whole wide earth 
Strewn thick with broken buds to which no day 

Shall e’er give fruit or flower—death in birth. 





The air was full of ghosts that sighed and wept— 
Of artist’s dreams, of poet’s unsung lays, 

Of baffled hopes, of promises unkept, 
And golden dawns that brought no golden days. 


But that which made my bitter tears o’erflow, 
With the keen-anguish that no respite knows, 
Was a dead baby’s face beneath the snow— 
My little songless bird, my blighted rose. 
Mary H. FIELp. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE latest publication of Herbert Spencer 
treats of political institutions, and constitutes 
the fifth part of his Principles of Sociol- 
ogy. It is not my purpose to attempt a 
detailed examination of the work. I shall 
rather confine myself to the chapters at its 
close, which discuss the “ Militant Type of 
Society,” and “ The Industrial Type of So- 
ciety,” because, as a resumé of the general 
tendencies in political development, which 
are particularly disclosed or hinted at in 
the earlier chapters of the book, they teach 
what I deem to be erroneous views as to the 
nature of this development. 

Mr. Spencer deals in such large generali- 
zations that one can with great difficulty 
disagree with him in detail, although one 
may be dissatisfied entirely with the conclu- 
sion. Such is my predicament just now. 
I am not prepared to deny any particular 
argument, or any particular statement of fact ; 
and yet I think that altogether the chapters 
in question give a mistaken notion of the 
character, and more particularly of the di- 
rection, of political development. 

Mr. Spencer’s argument may be, I think, 
briefly and not unfairly stated thus: 

Concerning the militant type of society: 

In order to preserve the corporate life of 
society there must be corporate action. 
“For purposes of offense and defense, the 
forces of individuals have to be combined ; 
and where every individual contributes his 
force, the probability of success is greatest,” 
and as between communities, there will be 
a survival of the one in which military co- 
operation is the most complete. 

Moreover, that community or group will 
be militarily the most successful where the 
non-combatants spend their lives in furnish- 
ing maintenance to the fighters. Hence, 
the most successful community will be the 
one where the combination of fighters and 
producers is the most effectual. 





“But in proportion as men are compelled 
to co-operate, their self-prompted actions are 
restrained. By as much as the unit becomes 
merged in the mass, by so much does he 
lose his individuality as a unit; and the same 
results follow with reference to property. 
Briefly, then, under the militant type, the 
individual is owned by the state,” 

Now we see that military success is de- 
pendent upon strict subordination within the 
corporate body. There must be the chief, 
or commander, under whom are all the 
grades of officers, in descending degrees, and 
all obeying those above them; and not only 
this, but the non-combatant part must also 
be subject to the fighting part. Hence, the 
militant society inevitably acquires a rigidity 
through this regulative action which charac- 
terizes it as status; that is, “a society the 
members of which stand one towards an- 
other in successive grades of subordination.” 
In this form of society power becomes cen- 
tralized in a commander, and compulsion 
is the rule of action. Not only do the laws 
merely restrain transgressions by one indi- 
vidual upon another, that is, they are not 
merely negatively regulative, but they are 
also positively regulative. They say, “Thou 
shalt do so and so.” Administration be- 
comes centralized, and despotism prevails. 

Mr. Spencer further claims that the mili- 
tant type impresses certain peculiarities 
upon the natures of the private persons com- 
posing the state, which it is not necessary 
here to consider. 

As to the industrial type of society, he as- 
serts that we meet at the outset with the 
difficulty that militancy is so old, and so per- 
sistent, and industrialism has been so long 
subservient to it, that it is not easy to sepa- 
rate the characteristic marks of the two. 

At this point it is necessary to remark 
that industrialism must not be confounded 
with industriousness. Industrialism is not 
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the diligence of the people, but the form of co- 
operation under which their labors, small or 
great in amount, are carriedon. For instance, 
some of the hill tribes of India are indus- 
trious, but it cannot be said that’ industrial- 
ism exists among them as it is exhibited in 
its highly organized forms in Europe and the 
United States. 

In the industrial society, corporate action 
for purposes of self-preservation is not the 
primary requisite, as in the militant society. 
Men may buy, sell, and exchange; may 
combine for purposes of gain ; and hence the 
_ protection of life, liberty, and property be- 
comes of the first importance. The society 
in which these are best secured will prosper 
more, other things being equal, than in the 
society where they are less cared for. 

In the highly developed industrial society 
the duties of the state are limited to preserv- 
ing personal rights, and chiefly to the ad- 
ministration of justice between individuals. 

The great diversity of interests will 
naturally lead to a representative form of 
government. The tendency will be to decen- 
tralization in administration. 

Such a society, as contrasted with that 
where s¢atus is the characteristic, will be 
founded upon contract. 

Mr. Spencer’s deduction upon both 
branches of his argument starts from the 
assumed fact that there is already an exist- 
ing society or community; then, that over 
against this are other communities ready or 
disposed to fight it. It then becomes a 
question of the survival of the fittest ; that is, 
of the most militarily effective. If the 
original communities were accidental aggre- 
gations of individuals, without any other tie 
than the necessity of self-preservation from 
a common danger, then we might @ priori 
argue, as our author doves, that this body of 
heterogeneous materials would be impelled 
to corporate action. But there is a query 
to answer before we reach this point. Why 
did this particular body of persons form 
themselves into a community? In the an- 
swer we discover the primary error which 
vitiates the whole of his reasoning. 

Recent researches into the conditions of 





primitive society teach us that its unit was 
the family and not the individual. As Sir 
Henry Maine, in his admirable work on An- 
cient Law, shows, the elementary group was 
the family connected by common subjection 
to the highest male ascendant; and he tells 
us that “the history of political ideas 
begins, in fact, with the assumption that 
kinship in blood is the sole possible ground 
of community of political functions.” 

If, as he clearly shows, the blood tie and 
not the military tie was the original impel- 
ling motive to corporate action, then is it not 
more reasonable to believe that the military 
efficiency of any particular group was a 
result of corporate action, and not the cause 
of it? Was there not a motive for combin- 
ed and orderly action before the group 
showed itself to be efficient in war? If 
there was internal coherence in the family 
or tribe before it had to fight, is it not more 
probable that they fought because of this 
internal coherence, rather than that the 
fighting made them coherent? As well 
might one say of a regiment of soldiers, that 
it was thoroughly organized because of the 
battles it had won; the truth being that it 
was because of the previous organization 
that it won the battles. 

If the root, so to speak, of political rela- 
tions lies in the group originally held to- 
gether by the actual or supposed blood tie, 
then should we not seek for the causes of 
their subsequent growth and expansion 
through interior rather than exterior impuls- 
es? Are not wars merely outside storms, 
which harden the tree, it is true, but which 
do not materially change its internal consti- 
tution? Mr. Spencer, it seems to me, lays 
altogether too much stress upon war as a 
creator of political organization. There was 
something back of this. 

Again: the change from status to contract 
was going steadily on before industrialism 
was known. In archaic society the individ- 
ual could neither make a contract nor com- 
mit a crime. The family contracted, and 
the family was the criminal. The chronic 
militancy which has prevailed since those 
prehistoric days has not, by successive 
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degrees, more completely effaced the individ- 
ual, if that were possible. On the contrary, 
the attritions of countless conflicts have, 
among the progressive peoples, fused fami- 
lies and tribes into large nations, and, what 
is more to the point, have gradually evolved, 
if we may use the expression, the invisible 
unit of the family into the individual citizen 
with personal rights and personal obligations. 
Sir Henry Maine finally sums up the evi- 
dence upon this point in these words: 

“The movement of the progressive socie- 
ties has been uniform in one respect. 
Through all its course it has been distin- 
guished by the gradual dissolution of family 
dependency, and the growth of individual 
obligation in its place. The individual is 
steadily substituted for the family, as the 
unit of which civil law takes account. The 
advance has been accomplished at varying 
rates of celerity; and there are societies not 
absolutely stationary, in which the collapse 
of the ancient organization can only be per- 
ceived by careful study of the phenomena 
they present. But, whatever its -pace, the 
change has not been subject to reaction or 
recoil, and apparent retardations will be 
found to have been occasioned through the 
absorption of archaic ideas and customs 
from some entirely foreign source. Nor is it 
difficult to see what is the tie between man 
and man which replaces by degrees those 
forms of reciprocity in rights and duties 
which have their origin in the family. It is 
contract. 

“Starting as from one terminus of history, 
from a condition of society in which all the 
relations of persons are summed up in the 
relations of family, we seem to have steadily 
moved towards a phase of social order in 
which all these relations arise from the free 
agreement of individuals.” 

It is true that the investigations of Sir 
Henry Maine were entirely directed to legal 
relations, but these clearly indicate the ac- 
tion of the political institutions of communi- 
ties and states upon individuals, because it 
is apparent that every movement from status 
to contract, that is, every movement which 
lifted the individual out of the family, or 





house, or tribe, must have been accomplished 
with the consent or active co-operation 
of the political government, whatever its 
form may have been, which claimed juris- 
diction over the individual, the family, or 
house, or tribe. 

If we examine more in detail, we shall see 
that it has been during the predominancy of 
militancy—I am speaking now more particu- 
larly of Europe—that the status of lord 
and slave or serf has changed into that of 
master and servant. The status of woman 
has materially changed; and especially the 
status of the son, as it existed in ancient so- 
ciety, when he was absolutely under the 
power of the parent, even to the extent of 
life and death, has entirely disappeared. 

Going over into the strictly political rela- 
tions, we find that all of the present accepted 
personal political rights have been achieved 
by fighting, or a readiness to fight, for them. 

Let us take the Bill of Rights embodied 
in our Federal Constitution: 

Freedom in religion ; 

Freedom of speech and of the press; 

The right to peaceably assemble and 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances ; 

The right to keep and bear arms; 

That no soldier shall in time of peace be 
quartered in any house without the consent 
of the owner; 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures; 

Right of trial by jury; 

The privilege of habeas corpus ; 

The inhibition against the deprivation of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 

All of these are the fruits of militancy, or, 
at least, of a militant attitude on the part of 
those who demanded the establishment of 
these rights. 

Confining our attention to Europe, it is 
manifest that the mutations of ages have pro- 
duced two marked results: the one, the en- 
largement ofthe primitive groups into nations ; 
the other, the bringing out of the units of 
these groups into citizenship. Itis no doubt 
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going too far to assert that war alone has 
been the cause; but, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that almost perpetual wars 
have been the accompanying conditions. 
Why some peoples have emerged from 
the condition of status to that of contract; 
why with these there has been progress, 
while with others there has been arrested de- 
velopment--are questions in sociology which 
have not been answered. Sir Henry Maine 
confesses them to be insoluble. He says: 
“The difference between the stationary and 
progressive societies is, however, one of the 
great secrets which inquiry has yet to pene- 
trate.” Walter Bagehot, in his Physics and 
Politics, devotes a chapter to prove that in 
those societies where there has been a govern- 
ment by discussion, the seeds of progress 
have been sown. It will not suffice to say 


that the secret lies in industrialism. Phe- 
nicia, China, and India prove the contrary. 

But the gravamen—to use a lawyer’s ex- 
pression—of Mr. Spencer’s case against the 
militant type of society is, that it produces 
centralization, and an excess of government ; 


and his plea—so to say—in favor of the 
industrial type is that it diminishes state 
activity. He looks upona society where the 
main pursuits are organized industries, where 
the military élement is insignificant, where 
war is the rare exception, as one where the 
tendency will be constantly in political mat- 
ters to diminishing activity of government 
and diminishing interference with the free 
action of the citizen. 

I shall not gainsay the charge against mili- 
tancy; but I seriously doubt the truth of the 
plea in favor of industrialism. 

At the outset, in order to discuss the mat- 
ter intelligently, we should always bear in 
mind that in every political community, even 
in the most complicated of modern govern- 
ments, each one of its political institutions is 
an instrumentality to do one of two things, 
either to make laws or to enforce them. 

In primitive communities customs may 
supply the larger part of the rules of action ; 
but in time, among progressive peoples, 
these are gradually superseded by positive or 
statutory law. 





Now: the number of laws to be adopted 
and enforced in a civilized state—and I am 
confining myself at this point to such an one 
—depends upon the number, extent, and 
complexity of the relations, social, business, or 
others, existing, or which may from time to 
time arise, between the individuals in the 
state, and also upon the amount of pro- 
tection which is needed against the criminal 
classes. 

If every individual stood isolated, no stat- 
utory law would be necessary. The neces- 
sity for such law arises because of the 
interdependence of individual upon individ- 
ual, and of the individual upon the whole 
social body. Hence it follows, that as the 
number of relations between individuals in- 
creases in any given society, the number of 
statutory laws increases. This is strikingly 
evidenced in the vast difference between the 
volume of legislation in colonial times and 
to-day in the same States. 

Take Virginia, for instance. The colo- 
nists at first scattered themselves along the 
water-courses flowing into Chesapeake Bay, 
and then by very slow degrees filled up the 
interspaces. In truth, it is incorrect to say 
they filled them up, because at no time up 
to this day has there been any other than 
the isolated plantation system in eastern Vir- 
ginia. The principal business of the peo- 
ple wasraising tobacco—at first with indented 
servants, and then with negro slaves; there 
was very little village or town and no city 
life. Families lived by themselves on plan- 
tations, surrounded by servants and slaves. 
There was very little government action, be- 
cause there was little need for it. During 
the first century the few and simple laws 
were kept in manuscript, and were read at 
the courts and churches. As the population 
increased, the volume of legislation increased. 
In contrast with this, look at the enormous 
relative legislative activity in our new State 
of California. Here, the pursuits of men 
soon became quite diversified. In Virginia 
the early legislation is confined to a very few 
topics, principally concerning indented ser- 
vants, slaves, tobacco culture and sales, and 
taxation. By actual count, I have satisfied 
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myself that in some years more laws have 
been passed at one session of our legislature 
than were adopted in Virginia between the 
years 1619 and 1700, a period of eighty-one 
years. 

Increase in the number of laws means, 
necessarily, an increased subordination of 
the individual to the state. In this point 
of view, it makes no difference whether 
these laws are made by one man or by a 
representative body. The primal principle 
is, that an increase in the density of the 
population of the state, and especially an 
increase in the complexity of relations be- 
tween its citizens, carries with it an increasing 
subordination to the law-making and law- 
enforcing powers, wherever they may be 
lodged, whether in a czar, a parliament, or 
a congress. 

Centralization, as commonly understood, 
means that the law-making and law-enforc- 
ing powers are exercised by one person or 
one set of persons, and proceed from him or 
them out to all persons in the community. 
Such centralization may be concentrated as 
well in a representative body as in a single 
monarch. An instance is France during 
the revolutionary days of 1789 to 1800, 
during the revolution of 1848, and under 
the present republic. Decentralization im- 
plies subordinate centers of law-making and 
law-enforcing powers; as in the United 
States, where the Federal Government and 
the several States each have their distinct 
jurisdictions. 

Mr. Spencer’s supposed highly effective 
militant state consists of those who fight 
and those who support the fighters. In 
such a state, the personal subordination of 
the soldier and producer to the commander 
is no doubt rigid; but there is, of necessity, 
a lack of that flexibility, activity, and multi- 
plicity of interdependent relations that 
must prevail in an industrial society of the 
same size. If so, it follows that in the lat- 
ter legislation will be more active and varied 
than in the former. 

There is a view which does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Spencer: that is, if it 
be true that in the most effective militant 





communities there is a division into the 
fighters and the producers, and a, close 
co-operation between the two, then the 
tendency is to kill off the fighters, so that, in 
the ordinary course, the fighters will dimin- 
ish in numbers, while the non-fighters will 
relatively increase. In this way, constant 
warfare will tend to diminish war and in- 
crease industrialism. 

Again: Mr. Spencer’s own theory of social 
evolution would lead us, if we adopt his 
favorite @ priori method of argument, to 
the same conclusion. All society, he would 
say, was originally a collection of homogene- 
ous units. As any particular society be- 
came differentiated and compounded, the 
tendency in the units would be to hetero- 
geneity. Not only would this be the case 
in all the ordinary pursuits of life, but also 
in political institutions; simple forms would 
develop to compound forms; rights and 
duties would by degrees be more exactly 
defined. What does this import? Not 
alone the growth of moral sentiments 
among the members of the community, 
but likewise a constantly increasing state of 
activity; and as this activity only expends 
itself in some form or other upon the 
individual citizens, there will be a more con- 
tinuous infolding of the person, as it were, 
within state meshes; there will be, more- 
over, organization, and this implies rigidity 
and subordination. 

Hence, we might justly conclude that an 
isolated and therefore a peaceful commu- 
nity, by natural processes, according to the 
general evolutionary theory, would neces- 
sarily, in the progress of time, develop at 
least complexity of organization; and I con- 
fess I cannot see how ‘there can be such 
complexity without increasing the number 
of points at which the state and the citi- 
zen come in contact; and further, as contact 
of the state with the citizen can only be for 
regulative purposes in some form or other, 
we must conclude that as society grows more 
complex, the state becomes more rather than 
less regulative, positively as well as nega- 
tively. Mr. Spencer’s conclusions, however, 
seem to be to the contrary. 
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But are not his theories disproved by the 
development of political institutions, or 
rather of political activity, in Great Britain 
and the United States? These two are 
industrial states. The wars of the former 
have for over two hundred years been for- 
eign wars, and have not seriously retarded 
industrial growth: while with us it may 
be truly said that our development from the 
first settlement of the country has been in 
the same direction. The Revolution, it is 
true, checked the development for a time; 
the war of 1812-15 made a slight impres- 
sion; the Mexican War none at all; and the 
. Rebellion may be almost said to have stim- 
ulated industrialism. At any rate, the 
United States and Great Britain are certain- 
ly the two countries where for above two 
centuries militancy has been less the type 
and where industrialism has been more the 
type than in any others. 

Confining our attention to our own 
country, let us see whether there has been 
diminishing state activity and state inter- 
ference with the citizen. 


I have already alluded to colonial legisla- 


tion in Virginia. If we look at the colonial 
statute books of Massachusetts, for instance, 
we shall see that in this colony, where there 
existed a greater diversity of pursuits than 
in the southern colony, there was from the 
outset a greater volume of legislation. Es- 
pecially was this the case in the town gov- 
ernments, which presented an activity quite 
in contrast with the sluggishness of parish 
and county administrations in Virginia. 
And so, if we compare South Carolina with 
Connecticut, we shall find the same relation 
of diversity and complexity of relations to 
the volume of law-making. 

But coming down to the history of the 
country since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, what do we find? And first as to 
Federal matters. 

The thirteen States came together, each 
with very large powers in legislation, and, as 
the expression goes, “sovereign” in most 
respects. The Federal Government was an 
entirely new creation. It had no traditions 
to cramp its movements, no hereditary 





“‘bias” to point its direction. If ever there 
was an opportunity for the action of political 
institutions to be a reflection of the tenden- 
cies of a nation, here it was. And this na- 
tion was peculiarly an industrial one. 

William von Humboldt, in his little work 
on the Sphere and Duties of Government, 
written as long ago as 1791, but not pub- 
lished until after his death in 1852, formu- 
lated the Jaissez faire theory of political 
government. John Stuart Mill, in his book 
on Liberty, and elsewhere; Laboulaye, in 
his essay on the State and its Limits; and 
Spencer himself, in his Social Statics—have 
adopted the views of Humboldt. This 
school of thinkers assert that it is not within 
the proper sphere of government to busy 
itself with the positive welfare of the citizen, 
and that he must be left free to develop his 
individuality, and to act and combine with 
others as he pleases. In their view, the 
sphere of government is simply a negative 
one—a mere police duty. 

They assert that it is zot the business of 
government— 

1. To enact poor-laws ; 

2. To directly encourage agriculture ; 

3. To directly encourage commerce ; 

4. To directly encourage industry ; 

5. To interfere with finance and cur- 
rency beyond the coining and stamping of 
money ; 

6. To foster industries through protective 
tariffs ; 

7. To remedy or prevent natural devas- 
tations. 

In short, that every political institution is 
hurtful which is designed to preserve or aug- 
ment the physical welfare of the nation. 

These writers, and especially Mr. Spencer, 
go further, and object to— 

8. Schools supported by the state ; 

g. Religious establishments supported by 
the state ; 

And Mr. Spencer, so far as to object to 

10. Sanitary supervision by the state. 

If, as Mr. Spencer asserts, industrialism 
tends to limit public control to what he 
terms “negatively regulative” acts; and if, 
using his own language, (p. 612) ‘‘in the 
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industrial type, administration, becoming de- 
centralized, is at the same time narrowed in its 
range—nearly all public organizations, save 
that for administering justice, necessarily 
disappear.” Then we should naturally ex- 
pect that the United States within a hun- 
dred years from its formation would have a 
governmental system and policy rigidly 
“negatively regulative,” upon the points 
above; enumerated. What are the facts, 
however ? 

As to poor-laws: as 

While it is true that Congress has 
not established almshouses, yet, under the 
guise of pension laws, it annually takes out 
of the national treasury above fifty millions 
of dollars to be distributed to widows and 
orphans of soldiers, or to wounded soldiers. 
Theoretically, the pension is not a reward 
for past services, but a means of support 
for those who, through loss of husbands or 
fathers, or wounds, are objects of the 
national charity. The Spencerian would 
say, Let private charity search out and aid 
the actually needy from whatever cause; it 
will be done more effectually, more reason- 
ably, and more cheaply than by the Govern- 
ment. 

As to encouraging agriculture: 

The Federal Government has established 
a department of agriculture. Its duties are, 
it is true, only to gather and distribute in- 
formation and seeds. Still, this is usurping 
a private function. It is, however, through 
some features of the protective tariff that 
the interest is sought to be fostered. 

As to directly encouraging commerce 
and industry: 

The Government was only in process of 
organization when Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, made his cele- 
brated report on manufactures, in December, 
1791. In this document he recommends a 
tariff, so arranged as to protect and encour- 
age home industries. Henry Clay after- 
wards did no more than elaborate Hamilton’s 
ideas in his American System. As we know, 
protection is now the rule. Every industry 
is protected against foreign competition. 
Protection is based upon the affirmation that 





it is the duty of government to build up 
home industries; and it is claimed that this 
policy, as an incident, elevates the artisan 
and labor. Mr. Spencer reports that the 
militant type of society is the one which 
naturally turns to a policy of protection ; but 
we, here in this country, see a peculiarly in- 
dustrial type which has gone protection-mad. 

As to interference with finance and cur- 
rency : 

We have a national banking system which 
lends the assistance of the Government to 
the maintenance of the credit of the private 
bank, by paying the bill holders of insolvent 
banks out of securities in the hands of a 
Government officer. This may be said to 
be, however, of minor importance. But 
what is more significant, it has come to be 
considered a duty of the United States 
treasury to ease the money market in a 
time of stringency, or to aid it at the time 
of “moving the crops,” by purchases of 
bonds with the surplus gold or currency, 
thus interfering with the natural movements 
of finance. 

- As to remedying or preventing natural 
devastations : 

Our government, in part for this purpose, 
but having more directly in view the aiding 
of industries and the encouragement of 
commerce, has gradually, more especially 
since the war, increased the annual expendi- 
tures for river, harbor, and internal improve- 
ments. 

As to common schools: 

The point has been reached that it is se- 
riously urged to adopt a national system. 
But, aside from that, the United States for 
many years has given to the new States large 
quantities of public lands to aid the common 
schools of these States. This, of course, is 
an appropriation of the common property of 
the nation. In the several States, a large 
portion of the public revenue is, as we know, 
devoted to educational purposes. 

But the catalogue is not yet complete. 
As soon as the railway system had developed 
itself, the United States was induced to aid 
directly by lands and subsidies in the con- 
struction of great lines of railroads. Now 
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it is claimed that because of this aid, and 
because railroads are in effect toll roads, and 
because of the power given to Congress to 
regulate commerce between States, Con- 
gress, or if not Congress the States, can 
regulate fares and freights. It is also seri- 
ously insisted that the Federal Government 
should own all the telegraph lines of the 
country, and annex them to the post-office 
department. As soon as any private busi- 
ness enterprise has assumed sufficient mag- 
nitude to affect a large number of persons, 
it is immediately claimed that either the 
Federal or State government has the right, 
and should interfere in their management. 
This was strikingly illustrated in what are 
known as the Elevator Cases. If any busi- 
ness is purely of a private nature, one 
would think that building elevators to store 
grain to load in railroad cars is; and yet 
the Illinois legislature fixed by statute an 
arbitrary schedule of charges for it, and 
on appeal the. power to do so was sustain- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Within a quarter of a century a strong 
tendency has grown up in many States to 
absolutely prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors; and in this State we have what is 
known as the “Sunday law”—a statute pro- 
hibiting many pursuits on the Sabbath. The 
question, of course, is not whether these 
various interferences of Government with the 
free action of its citizens produce good or 
evil We may assume that they are all 
highly beneficial. The point is, that they 
all indicate increased rather than diminish- 
ing activity, and that administration instead 
of narrowing is widening its range. 

And further: the ulterior effect is that the 
citizen really becomes more and more the 
slave of the State. Apparently, we are free; 
actually, we are restrained of our liberties at 
every turn. Of what value is a mere con- 
stitutional declaration to me that I shall not 
be deprived of my liberty of movement, or 
may pursue happiness in my own way, if out 
of the proceeds of my labor I must contribute 
a large percentage to maintain the manufac- 
turers of iron, of cloth, of boots and shoes, of 





every article that furnishes my house and 
goes upon my table; and another large per- 
centage to give benevolences to soldiers and 
the widows and orphans of soldiers; and still 
another proportion to educate the children 
of other people; and yet a further fraction to 
levee the Mississippi or dredge a remote 
harbor? Am I not deprived of a fund 
which could be applied to the necessary ex- 
penses of government, when the public lands 
are given to the States for common schools, 
or as subsidies to build lines of railroads? 

What is the effect of these enormous an- 
nual drains upon the labor resources of the 
farmer, the artisan, the merchant, and the 
professional man? It is that a considerable 
portion of the life of each one is appropriated 
by the State, is at its service; and hence the 
individual is its slave. It is, further, that 
the pursuit of happiness of every citizen is 
directly interfered with. He is imprisoned 
in a fixed social order, of which the Govern- 
ment is the jailor holding the keys. 

It is an unmeaning distinction to assert that 
very many of the laws referred to are merely 
negatively regulative, and therefore not with- 
in the category of those which Mr. Spencer 
considers especial fruits of militancy. In 
truth, if we analyze legal conceptions, the 
supposed distinction between negatively reg- 
ulative and positively regulative laws van- 
ishes. All laws, in essence, are of the latter 
character. 

It may be true, as already suggested, that 
the United States would not be so indus- 
trially developed as it is, were it not for this 
constant interference of government; but if 
such be the case, then is the Spencerian 
doctrine refuted: for if an advanced type of 
industrialism brings the citizen more and 
more under administrative control, then the 
converse of the proposition is true, that the 
more he is made subservient to the State 
the greater the increase of industrialism. 

Did space permit, it could be shown, I 
think, very clearly, that in Great Britain and 
the United States the tendency is slowly 
towards centralization: in the former, in 
the House of Commons; in the latter, in the 
House of Representatives: and that it is 
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none the less centralization because the 
branch of the government exercising it is 
representative; and moreover, that neither 
militancy nor industrialism especially, but 
that all the social and political development, 
point in the same way. 





If this be so, the general conclusion must 
force itself upon the mind that, after all, 
militancy and industrialism are only surface 
forms of human activity, and that at bottom 
there are more general causes at work shap- 
ing states and their institutions. 

W. W. CRANE, JR. 





THROUGH 


DuRING the epidemic of yellow fever and 
cholera that prevailed in New Orleans in 
1848-49, yellow fever opening the satur- 
nalia of death and cholera winding it up, 
I determined to try to dodge the unwel- 
come guest by travel. California was the 
inviting field; northern Mexico the inviting 
route. A company then forming afforded 
the desired opportunity. We embarked on 
a gulf steamer early in February, 1849. In 
due course of events we arrived in Browns- 
ville, Texas. Here I found my old enemy, 
the cholera, making havoc: not allowing one 
to escape, as they informed me. Our com- 
pany crossed over to Matamoras to avoid 
the scourge, and get animals for the journey. 

Late in the night a delegation of citizens 
of Brownsville called me up, and begged me, 
in the name of humanity, to go to their as- 
sistance: the doctor had fled, and all were 
dying. I could not resist the appeal, al- 
though the men tried to dissuade me from 
the desperate venture in my feeble condition. 
The first case I saw was a Major Kilpat- 
trick. Two persons were by him: one the 
kind old army surgeon, Jarvis; the other 
was a young man who claimed to be a phy- 
sician, but his speedy flight should deprive 
him of that title, as it was anything but 
professional. I wrote a prescription for the 
suffering man. 

“Do you think it worth while for me to 
take it?” 

““If you want to live, it is.” 

“You don’t think I can live, do you?” 

“Yes: as surely as you take this medicine 
in time, just so sure will you be relieved.” 
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He breathed easier. “Don’t you know 
all have died who were attacked ?” 

“All whom I have treated in New Or- 
leans did not die.” 

He breathes yet better. 

“T will try to see you by daylight”—sup- 
posing I could see all the afflicted by that 
time——“‘and expect to find you relieved.” 

The young man who called himself a 
physician requested me to step into the ad- 
joining room, as he wished to turn over a 
patient to me. It was Colonel Cook’s wife; 
he had just died, andshe was dying. When 
I told the young man of this, he fled the 
house and the town. 

The next morning I found my first patient 
all right. The welcome news spread over 
the town that a doctor from New Orleans 
had come, and could cure the cholera. ‘The 
panic was over; the great monster fright 
was subdued, and with it the dreaded chol- 
era. I do not recollect a single death of all 
those who were timely treated. 

In going my rounds I happened to admire 
a remarkably fine horse. I asked if he 
could be bought, and was told he could not 
be had for a thousand dollars; he was the 
most famous horse on the frontier; had just 
come in from a long trip to Yacatares, 
some four hundred miles. Lamenting my 
poverty and inability to get him, I went my 
way. On the evening before we were to 
start, some of the citizens of Brownsville 
came over and gave meadinner. While we 
were at the table a man from Brownsville 
rushed into the dining-hall, exclaiming, 
“Doctor, I’ve got it!” 
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“Well, just hold on to it until I get 
through dinner.” But by that time I found 
that he had only got a fright. 

After dinner we adjourned to the house of 
Mr. Belden, a wealthy American merchant. 
The American consul, Mr. Slemer, had 
something particular to communicate; he 
asked me to step to the door; and there I 
saw the fine horse, saddled and bridled, and 
a man holding him. I could hardly hold 
my breath while Mr. Slemer was unfolding 
a paper—a man holding a lantern, mean- 
while, to throw light on the subject. I felt 
a little indignant, supposing they were going 
to offer me money, which I had repeatedly 
refused in Brownsville. But it was only a 
high-sounding speech on paper, winding up 
with the very gratifying statement that, as a 
small token of esteem for services rendered, 
the citizens of Brownsville presented me with 
said horse and fixtures. I told them in my 
speech of thanks that I had been cautioned 
that the frontier men were as likely to sur- 
prise me as the Indians, and that I was in- 
deed very agreeably surprised. 

We passed up the Rio Grande, over rich 
and well-timbered soil—the acacia, commonly 
called mesquite, being the principal growth. 
We were induced to abandon the usual route 
of travel, and take a more direct way to 
Chihuahua; but found that the longer way 
would have been the shorter and best. 
The country, after leaving the valley of the 
Rio Grande, was dry and sterile, and might 
well be called a howling wilderness: for the 
coyotes set up such an incessant howling 
that at first we could not sleep for them. 

Our first adventure occurred at a ranch 
not far from Saltio. We had arrived after 
dark. A gun was accidentally discharged by 
the rope of a pack-animal, which caught 
the hammer; and, singular to relate, the 
report of this single shot extended for hun- 
dreds of miles—as far as Monterey and 
Mondova—causing many singular adven- 
tures. To begin with, the men on going to 
the hacienda for provisions, in the way of 
chickens, eggs, milk, etc., were surprised to 
find that the people refused money for the 
supplies. The following morning we were 





approaching Saltio, and were confronted, at 
a bridge across anazanca, by some mounted 
lancers, who refused to let us pass. When 
we inquired the cause of this: 

“They had their orders from the com- 
andante.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘““Not far off.” 

“Allow me to go and see him”; and I 
passed without being allowed. 

They insisted, however, that the men 
must not pass. I had proceeded but a short 
distance when I was confronted by a troop 
of mounted lancers, and two companies of 
foot citizen-soldiers, forming three sides of a 
hollow square. Riding in, I confronted the 
comandante, and asked the cause of this 
parade. He told me it was to meet me and 
prevent my going farther. 

“By what authority?” 

“By that vested in me.” 

“T have the right to pass through this 
country from a higher authority; that of 
passports from the Mexican consul.” 

He would like to see them. When they 
were exhibited, and he had carefully com- 
pared the description with my person, he 
still appeared undecided. 

An American who happened to be among 
the citizen-soldiers came forward to our 
assistance, by explaining that they had re- 
ceived a courier the night before from the 
hacienda where we camped; he had re- 
ported that we were a band of robbers, and 
would attack the place in the morning; that 
there were eighteen of us (this was the grain 
of truth in the measure of fabrication). I felt 
complimented that they should come out three 
hundred strong to engage our small, undisci- 
plined force. The commander only became 
satisfied of our pacific intentions when we had 
assured him we were bound for the Pacific. 
He escorted us into the town, where we were 
told all about the fright we had caused. 
The women and children were lodged in the 
churches and fort overnight. They had a 
joyful deliverance when we were escorted 
into town. 

We learned that soon after the war 
a party of sixty Texans had received the 
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hospitalities of the place, and when most of 
the men were off in the fields at work, had 
sacked the town, killing many citizens. It 
was therefore but reasonable to suppose we 
were of the same sort: consequently all of 
this hubbub. We learned they had sent 
for soldiers in all directions, to assist them 
to fight eighteen men. When we desired 
to go on our way, they insisted on sending 
a courier to make known our peaceful inten- 
tions, as well as to countermand the order 
for troops. 

We expected to reach a ranch, where we 
were informed grass could be had for the 
animals. We sent the courier forward to 
make the necessary preparations. He re- 
joined us, and reported that we could not 
get anything there, and had better go on to 
the next town, not far distant. It was now 
quite dark; as we passed through a dark 
belt of timber my horse fretted, as if alarmed. 
When we neared the town two men came 
to meet us, and requested that we would not 
enter, promising to show us to a good camp- 
ing place. As soon as we were camped I 
proceeded to the village, against the earnest 
remonstrance of the two citizens, and found 
citizen-soldiers under arms. An Irishman 
there, who was discharging the functions of 
doctor, asked me how we passed the soldiers 
sent to meet and defeat us; they were 
stationed in that belt of timber where my 
horse had fretted so, and had orders to fire 
on us as we approached. 

This Irishman proved to be a rich speci- 
men of his nationality. He was fearful 
that the dreaded cholera would reach there, 
and he not know how to treat it, any more 
then he did anything else. He was shrewd 
enough to know that I knew his deficiencies, 
and freely told me he was not a doctor. 

“But how can you practice without hav- 
ing a diploma, which is required in Mexico?” 

“Tll show you.” And he showed me 
a parchment for a sergeant’s commission, 
signed “Andrew Jackson to John Smith.” 
This had satisfied the astute authorities. 
I gave what information he required, that 
he might trick the cholera if possible. 

Approaching Villdama, we were met by a 

VoL. VI.—28. 





couple of officers, who requested that we 
should not enter the town; they conducted 
us to a good camping ground. We required 
hard bread for a long trip to Mondova, 
The alcalde, to whom we exhibited our 
passports, sent to the different bakeries, all 
of which refused, on one pretense or 
another, to furnish us the bread. The 
alcalde said he could do nothing more. 
We must have bread, so I determined to try 
brag, and told the official it mast be sent to 
my camp at a given hour. 

The bread came at the appointed time. 
After a long, dreary journey through a deso- 
late country, we reached Mondova. Presi- 
dent Blanco invited me to dine with him, 
and told me that he was surprised to hear of 
my arrival; he had received a courier 
asking for troops to fight us, and after- 
ward a courier informing him that they had 
fought and defeated us, and that the surviv- 
ors of the bloody battle were in prison. He 
could but express his gratification that we 
had reached there, and hoped we would not 
be troubled further. 

We are now soon to encounter more real 
and serious adventures. We have to pass 
over a long stretch of desolate country—a 
region that has been abandoned to the 
Apache for many years. A large caravan 
of traders had just turned back on account 
of the danger of meeting these dreaded In- 
dians. They had sent a courier or spy out 
on this wild waste, and had received the re- 
port that the Indians were in force at the 
first watering place. They preferred to 
make a detour of some hundreds of miles, 
rather than make the venture across, although 
they were well equipped, and had cannon. 
We called a council and submitted the mat- 
ter to their decision. They relieved me by 
deciding to go on rather than turn back. 

At the last village bordering on the debat- 
able ground I had great difficulty in getting 
a guide: they were all satisfied I could not 
cross it. The Indians had been seen there 
in large force. It was only by paying a large 
sum that I finally succeeded in getting an old 
guide. The dread of Comanche Indians by 
these people is painful in the extreme. It 
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has been instilled into them from infancy up, 
and fairly amounts to palsy. A village near 
the border of this Indian rendezvous, though 
it possessed a company of lancers, allowed 
six Indians to enter and sack the place, tak- 
ing six women. 

We start out on this dreaded jornada. 
Our suffering for water was so great that I 
almost perished as I lay prostrate, faint, and 
feeble. One of the men indiscreetly asked 
me if I would not like to be in the St. 
Charles, imbibing a cold sherry cobbler. The 
thought came near causing convulsions. His 
intentions were doubtless good; but I could 
have wished they had gone to pave that 
place of which this was a prototype. Frank 
Soulé came quietly to my side, offering a 
more suitable and acceptable relief in the 
shape of a bottle of brandy, which he had 
stowed away for such an emergency. 

We found at the first watering place that 
the Indians had been there in force, to judge 
from the signs. It was a fine stream of 
water gushing out of a cleft in the mountain. 
The cafion, or cleft, was so narrow, the walls 
so high and so nearly perpendicular, that 
the sun’s rays could only penetrate at merid- 
ian; consequently, thé water was cool and 
refreshing to drink and bathe in. It wasa 
delightful place, the more so after the bare, 
desolate, scorched region just passed over; 
a wild, lonely place, with saddening associa- 
tions: for it was here, some two years before 
this, that a company of soldiers met the 
Indians and were all killed. 

One day’s travel thence brought us toa 
series of adventures. The evening was ad- 
vancing, and the old guide led toward a 
mountain bearing on our left, seeking water 
and camp ground. I discovered a lake of 
water to our right, and not distant from our 
line of travel, and determined to go thither. 
I saw many animals, and by the aid of a glass 
saw Indian lodges; nevertheless, I called the 
guide back, and directed our course for the 
inviting lake. We came quite near without 
being discovered by the Indians, who were 
busy, as we subsequently found, herding 
mules, and killing one for supper. Here 
the guide saw the Indians, and rode 





up to me exclaiming, “ Mucha Comanch! 
Mucha Comanch!” As I did not stop, he 
took hold of my bridle rein and tried to 
turn me from the threatened danger.  Fail- 
ing in this he fled back, still exclaiming, 
“ Mucha Comanch !” 

We were now within a short distance, and 
the Indians, seeing us, at once prepared for 
fight. They formed in the shape of a trian- 
gle, the apex towards us. My horse became 
restive and frightened, so I dismounted, giv- 
ing the rein to one of the men; and with or- 
ders to fire if the Indians raised their guns, 
walked up towards them. The chief of the 
band meanwhile made signs to me, which I 
did not understand, until he pulled his top- 
knot of hair; that was sufficiently significant, 
but I did not choose to take the hint, and 
walked on until I confronted him face to 
face. He was evidently confused at this 
singular and unexpected meeting. We were 
about the same height; his eyes were in- 
tently set under straight lines of upper eye- 
lashes—a_ remarkable-looking man, thus 
looking me through, and doubtless debating 
whether to kill me there and then, or wait a 
more favorable season. My small rifle 
trailed by my side, thumb on hammer; and 
the dangerous proximity of the muzzle to 
him may have caused a delay of my execu- 
tion. 

I had difficulty in being understood, but 
finally, through the aid of one of his men 
who understood some Spanish, I succeeded 
in letting him know that we wanted water. 
He graciously granted the privilege of 
procuring it. There was a formidable breast- 
work surrounding the spring of water, (the 
lake was salt) built of animals’ bones; 
through the interstices were rifles pointing 
towards us. We have a confab with the 
chief, by which it is stipulated that our ani- 
mals are not to be disturbed, and the same 
with theirs. The men camp near by. I 
asked for some fresh meat: some was pro- 
cured—evidently mule meat. As we were as 
yet uneducated to that, I asked for deer 
meat. A bundle was given me, mule and 
deer meat mixed. I gave it to the men, and 
told them of the two classes of meat, It 
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was quite dark, and the men roasted and ate 
ravenously, having been on dry jerked meat 
for along time. One of the men said he 
had a good piece of deer meat; he could 
tell deer meat the darkest night. Here he 
felt something in his mouth harder than meat, 
and produced the point of a Mexican spur. 

This old chief proved to be a distinguished 
one. I described him to Colonel Jack 
Hays, who told me he was the famous 
Apache chief, Santana. In the morning, 
some of the men traded for mules, getting a 
good animal for a shirt or part of a blanket. 
One of the men, who evinced more bravado 
than discretion, and who up to that time 
had shown a lamentable want of courage, 
had made a boast he would take a mule 
without compensation. He set about it by 
chasing one, disregarding my commands to 
desist. Fortunately the chase came near 
enough to me for me to stop him by catching 
the bridle rein. I pulled him off and ad- 
ministered a kick of admonition. A tall, 
vicious-looking Indian, with a small bullet 
head, who had been sitting on his horse 
quietly watching proceedings, dismounted 
and presented me his horse, and all I could 
do in the way of refusing was of no avail. 
It was an act that would lend grace to the 
most refined gentleman of any race. I after- 
wards practiced it by presenting the horse to 
our valiant guide, just to see how it would 
feel. 

After we were at a safe distance from the 
Indians, it was amusing to hear some of our 
braves giving their opinion about the affair; 
they would have fought, whipped the In- 
dians, and taken all of their animals. One of 
this number was the pseudo-Captain Dodge. 
The brave and conservative ones doubtless 
entertained a different opinion, and possibly 
disapprovedof myrash act, by which we might 
have suffered severely. Let me attempt to 
justify myself for this seeming act of bravado, 
in thus leading men into apparent danger 
rather than from it: had we found water 
and camped near by, at the place sought by 
the guide, our’trail and camp would doubt- 
less have been discovered by some of the 
scouting Indians, and they would surely 





have attacked us in force; we in all proba- 
bility would have suffered loss of men and 
of all our animals. These Indians are the 
best fighters on earth; they are trained and 
inured to it from infancy up; it is their only 
education and their glory to be a great 
brave. Our little band of undisciplined men 
would have had about the chance of a mouse 
in a cat’s paws. 

When we had arrived at Santa Cruz, and 
presented the letters from President Blanco 
to the alcalde, he indicated our camping 
ground, bordering on a stream, and unfortu- 
nately on the town. The first night a horse 
was stolen. The alcalde was sorry, and 
would do all he could to restore him. The 
next night two horses disappeared in spite 
of all our vigilance; proving them to be the 
most adroit thieves. The alcalde was sorry, 
and would do all he could to get them. 
The third night further losses so exasperat- 
ing one of the men, who lost his sword, that 
he determined to have blood or restitu- 
tion. I had to inform the alcalde that if 
the stolen property was not returned by 
nine o’clock that night we would have resti- 
tution, and our government would not be 
responsible for the act. The town was 
thrown into commotion; a company formed 
in an azanca in dangerous proximity to 
camp; but a messenger fortunately arrived 
with the very gratifying statement that they 
had recovered two of the horses, and by 
morning they felt confident of getting all. 
This honest alcalde kept his word for once. 

We arrived at Chihuahua, the old mining 
city, without further incidents worthy of 
note. Riding down to the plaza, alone fortu- 
nately, I found the populace assembled in 
front of the cathedral, enacting singular 
antics, such as kissing the pillars of the 
edifice. My approach drew their attention 
to me; this I took at first for nothing more 
than the admiration due to my appearance 
and fine horse; but I was speedily convinced 
that it was anything but approval, for they 
began hissing and looking for stones. An 
American by the name of Noble came to 
my relief, by leading my horse off; he as- 
sured me that it was a violation of ordinance 
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and custom to ride in the city on that occa- 
sion. By his aid I found what I desired, a 
corral for the animals and a house for the 
men. 

We spent some time here in resting and 
refitting, and attended the bull-fights in the 
large amphitheater, which had been occupied 
by Colonel Price at the time of the war. 
The last night before leaving we came near 
losing all of the animals: a fellow freed them 
and unfastened the gate, while the vigilant 
sentinels were enticed from their post by a 
couple of women. As there was no pros- 
pect of getting justice for an act so common 
with them, we administered speedy, and it is 
to be hoped lasting, justice on the culprit. 

In leaving, we passed the battle-field of 
Sacramento, where Colonel Price’s command 
gained a signal victory. The second day 
we lost an animal, and I went back to look 
for it while the men went forward; when I 
overtook them they had halted and were 
waiting for me: some Indians had passed 
them, chasing a horse, and they feared I 
might be cut off by them. After we had 
started on, a band of them came dashing 
down towards us. Forming a square, with 
pack-animals in center, we awaited the 
onset. They halted, finding we did not 
stampede. One of them rode towards us; 
I rode to meet him; he pointed to his 
horse; I pointed in the direction their horse 
had gone. With this pointed interview we 
went on our way. 

The second day from this there occurred 
an instance of courage on the part of some 
Mexicans. A couple of Indians had driven 
off a small.band of sheep, after inflicting a 
slight wound by spear on the boy herding 
them. The authorities appealed to us to go 
after them, which of course we refused to 
do: a couple of valiant men accordingly 
went in pursuit of the depredators, mounted 
and equipped, the Indians being on foot. 
They came in sight of them; one dismounted 
and fired his rifle at the Indians; the horse, 
taking fright at the report, ran forward; the 
Indians caught him, and the brave caéalleros 
returned, minus horse, accouterments, (in- 
cluding a brace of pistols) and the sheep. 





Nothing of note followed until we reached 
the Gila River. There I met with a great 
misfortune in the loss of my fine horse. 
Having traveled over the long desert stretch 
between Tucson and the river without water 
or rest, the animals wearied, the men sleepy, 
I told them to dispense with guard duty, for 
the first time. There was an encampment 
of Sonorans near by, and the Pemos Indians 
below us were honest and friendly. In the 
morning my horse was gone. I could not 
realize it for some time. As the faithful 
creature would not have left by his own free 
will, I concluded the Pemos Indians were 
the culprits; some of them had passed the 
evening before, returning from a raid on the 
Apaches, and had looked at my fine horse. 
They assured me, however, of their inno- 
cence; and when I sent men in search, it was 
found that some of the Sonorans had taken 
the back track, and my horse with others. 
The loss of my pet made the way dreary to 
me; he had become my companion and 
friend. 

Within a day’s journey of the junction of 
Gila and Colorado, I took one man, Frank 
Stuart, now living in Stockton, in order to 
make some preparation for crossing the Colo- 
rado. Having been informed that there was 
no grass there, I met some Indians, one of 
whom spoke enough Spanish to ask me if I 
wanted to buy “big Mexican horse.” As 
that happened to be my want and weak point, 
I was thrown off my guard, and beguiled 
into following them off from the road, and 
along the bank of the river. Here we came 
to a party of Uma Indians, against whom 
the friendly Pemos had warned me to little 
purpose. I saw no horse, but saw what was 
to pay, from the gratified looks of the party. 
I leisurely broke my way out through the 
dense growth of sunflowers. On_ reach- 
ing the road four of them came bounding 
out, and ran ahead of me; the foremost, 
kneeling behind a mesquite bush, drew his 
arrow on me; but when I covered him with 
my pistol, he dropped the shaft and tried to 
make a joke of it. I did not feel like joking, 
and succeeded in getting rid of them. 

At the river we found a dilapidated 
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raw-hide boat, and concluded it could be 
used. The next day as we approached 
the river, we saw a band of Uma Indians 
about to attack a small party of white men. 
We-dashed up; the Indians fled to the river 
and swam over. These men told us the 
Indians had taken their animals, and were 
then intent on taking their lives with clubs. 
There were four of them. They had come 
on in advance of a drove of mules which 
were being driven from Tepic, Mexico, to Mr. 
Forbes of the Almaden quicksilver mine. 

After some delay the boat was got ready. 
I had crossed over with a few men and ani- 
mals. The Indians suddenly made their 
appearance for the first time after their stam- 
pede, and in strong force, a short distance 
from me, and in dangerous proximity to the 
few men and animals just above. I hastened 
to them, linked the animals together, and 
started them for camp. In doing so they 
had to pass near the groups of Indians sta- 
tioned on projecting sand hills. I concluded 
to practice the same strategy which had been 
so successful with the Comanches, walked 
up, and faced the captain. He held an old 
horse-pistol in both hands, the muzzle persist- 
ently turned towards me; my little rifle 
trailed as before, the muzzle dangerously 
near to him. He tried to look composed 
in this novel situation, and finally asked if I 
wanted to buy a mule standing near by. I 
took the animal, turned him loose with a 
kick, and he followed our animals to camp. 
The captain wanted pay, and I wanted him 
to go to camp with me, which he would not 
do; consequently I was enabled to return 
the mule to the former owner. 

These Indians massacred the padres 
who in early days attempted to establish a 
mission here, and they have always been bad. 
The governor of the state (McDougal) sent 
acompany of volunteers against them, on 
account of their continued depredations on 
immigrants. 

We were now to encounter the dreaded 
jornada de monesta, the most formidable 
desert on the American continent. We 
started in the evening, as the excessive heat 
forbade traveling in the day-time. We took 





a trail which soon led us into sand drifts; 
and as their walls are nearly perpendicular, 
and as unsubstantial and fluctuating as banks 
frequently are, it proved an insecure and 
bad investment. The animals were fatigued 
and breaking down, which compelled us to 
halt, and try to find a way out. Climbing 
to the top of a sand mountain, I found that 
by going down to the adjacent river bottom- 
lands, we could get along very well. The 
men, in the mean time, had lain down and 
gone to sleep, the drifting sands well nigh 
covering them up. We were some three 
days, or more properly speaking, nights, in 
crossing this desert of death, without water, 
other than what we carried in bags and 
gourds. As the poor animals had neither 
food nor water, we determined to push for- 
ward through the heat the last day. I got 
down from my mule to assist two men who 
had given out, and found myself unable to 
mount again. I mention it as a singular 
physical phenomenon, that I felt no distress, 
Perspiring freely, and deliriously happy, 
unable to climb on the gentle mule, I lay 
down beneath her grateful shade until we 
were relieved by one of the faithful men, 
who, having reached water, filled a bag and 
came back afoot to our relief. 

A subsequent visit to this Rhadamanthine 
region revealed many singular and beautiful 
phenomena. In the delightful, pure, balmy 
air of morning, you see, suspended in the 
mid-air, fairy-like structures, pictured above 
the rose-tinted horizon, assuming all the fan- 
tastical shapes in nature and art to your en- 
raptured vision. Now, a castellated structure 
in all its grand proportion; you turn your 
gaze reluctantly from the enchanting picture 
to your sketch book; you look again, alas, it 
is gone! and in its place another fairy-like 
structure, equally beautiful and equally 
evanescent. 

Later in the day the weary and thirsty 
traveler is gladdened with the view of a lake 
of water. Green bushes bordering it are 
pictured on the water in cooling shadows. 
It is just ahead of you, hastening you on 
with famishing impatience. Hasten as you 
will, you can get no nearer; you cannot 
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realize that it is a mere mirage, and yet 
hasten on after the phantom. The late 
Dr. Smith, who lived on the border of 
this desert, saw this lake, and was so rejoiced 
that he hastened to come in and report the 
good news, without going to slake his thirst: 
fortunately, for otherwise he would have 
found the waters of Lethe. Subsequently, 
in conversation with the late Major-General 
Heintzelman, who was stationed at Fort 
Yuma for some time, he informed me 
that, among the wonderful and beautiful 





phenomena of this desert mirage, he saw 
the hull of a vessel plainly pictured in the 
air. It had no masts, but had a capstan or 
windlass at the stern of the antiquated craft. 

There is a story of an antique vessel found 
there some years since: one may perhaps 
be permitted to fancy that this mirage was 
the refracted image of some vessel stranded 
there in olden times, whose crew were a por- 
tion’of that people who built the singular 
dwellings east of that location, and who re- 
main enveloped in mystery. 

O. M. Wozencrart. 
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Mr. STEPHEN had possessed his little bit 
of romance in by-gone days, and had out- 
lived it. 

In those old days when he was fresh and 
rosy, his heart had suffered cruelly from Cu- 
pid’s pranks, and he had loved and lost. 
Yes, and he had rebelled, as youth always 
does, against the bitterness of fate, and railed 
out in his misery that it had treated him 
worse than he ever deserved. 

Youth, one knows, is always blind in its 
sublime conceit, imagining in its callowness 
that all the universe is revolving around its 
insignificant ego, and that it deserves, by 
simple matter of being, all the goods the gods 
have to bestow. Middle age inquires more 
into the inwardness of things; but before it 
has time to reason the problem out, old age 
creeps on, and man becomes passively indif- 
ferent. 

Years passed on, and the fierce flame of 
love had died down in Stephen Dassett’s heart, 
until it flickered a very feeble gleam, which 
required frequent puffing up by the bellows 
of memory to keep it burning at all. He 
had vowed at twenty-five that its fire should 
be forever kept alive ; but at fifty he found 
this rekindling and reviving hard work. 

One day when Miss Vesta was busy with 
some household duties, he went to his chest 
and stealthily took from it a package of 





creased, well-thumbed letters, directed in a 
female hand, with “‘ Mr. Stephen Dassett, Es- 
quire” written in microscopical letter, the 
“‘Esquire” ending with an elaborate flourish. 
He smiled half to himself, as he thought 
how that writing-master’s flourish once 
caused his heart to throb: poor old heart, 
that was now too withered to beat quickly, 
unless it was over an extra good pipe. He 
gazed at the letters thoughtfully and long, 
and tried to resurrect the feelings of 
youth. He sighed, but youth was dead, and 
his sigh ended in a groan, for a twinge of 
gout in his foot put an untimely end to 
sentiment. 

He made a neat pile of his papers on the 
hearth, for Miss Vesta had taught him to be 
methodical. No one could have lived with 
her and not have absorbed that all-impor- 
tant quality which to her mind was the first 
law of existence. When Stephen would for- 
get and hang his hat on the second peg when 
it should have been suspended on the third, 
she would reply, in mildest irony to his quiet 
remonstrance: 

‘Stephen Dassett, perhaps you would have 
thought it better if the Lord had made the 
water and animals before he made the light, 
and mixed them all up. No, Stephen Das- 
sett, the good Lord began with order. He 
didn’t. mix the water and earth, or the 
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whales of the sea with the birds of the air. 
The good Lord began with order, and, praise 
be to his name, Vesta Dassett will live in it 
and end in it.” 

To this pressing argument he never ven- 
tured a refutation, but meekly removed his 
offending head-gear to the proper peg; and 
he was never afterwards allowed to forget 
that order was the foundation of the world. 

He piled his long-cherished love let- 
ters into the open Franklin stove which 
stood in his room, and touched a match 
to them. The paper speedily ignited, and 
he sat before the stove watching the burnt 
fragments fly up the chimney. The paper 
crackled and glowed like the fiery furnace 
through which his heart was supposed 
to have passed. The flourishes to the 
“Esquire” glistened in splendor of fire, then 
crumbled into black ashes. 

He sat there silently thinking. The sole 
bond that bound him to his old life was 
severed; his heart history had perished, and 
now he sat there, a prematurely old man of 
fifty, with no ties in the world but his old- 
maid sister. Nevertheless, he was well con- 
tent that his heart should rest peacefully, for 
his day-dreams were over, and fifty enjoys 
the prosaic of life a deal more than twenty-five. 
At twenty-five a grand passion exhilarates; 
at fifty it frets and becomes monotonous. 

Miss Vesta entered the little room, sniffing 
the air. 

“Stephen,” she said, “I smell something 
burning. You better see if anything is on 
fire.” 

Startled from his reverie, a faint flush 
crimsoned his wrinkled cheeks as he replied: 
“T was only burning something, sister.” 

Miss Vesta eyed him critically. 

“Wasting good paper, I warrant. 
always were extravagant.” 

Stephen looked up at her curiously, and 
asked, in a half-apologetic way, as if craving 
pardon for questioning her at all: “ Sister, 
don’t you ever see any use in wasting any- 
thing in this world? The wasting is most 
times the pleasure of life: one gets tired of 
always thinking of scraps and saving.” 

“ Willful waste makes woful want, Stephen 


You 





Dassett,” she answered, quoting the trite 
proverb in a self-satisfying way, as if she was 
afraid of wasting words too. 

She could never see the use of talking 
much. Talking makes most of the trouble 
in the world, she reasoned. “It’s a blessed 
thing to know when and how to keep your 
mouth shut,” she would say to Stephen, 
when he endeavored to start a conversation 
of any length; so she generally silenced him, 
and taught him to keep his thoughts to him- 
self. 

Miss Vesta was two years his senior; and 
by strength of a superior will she had always 
claimed the right to command, and Stephen 
meekly gave the reins into her hands. As 
children, she had always taken the lead— 
though she had really never been a child, for 
at six she was as prim and exact as at fifty- 
two. She had always constituted herself a 
guardian to Stephen, and when the other 
children played at school she sat by, work- 
ing at a piece of patchwork or knitting. 

Their father had been a man of stern 
religious convictions, and Miss Vesta had 
inherited his tastes and beliefs. She had 
been taught to look upon life as a time of 
penance, to be lived through as an atone- 
ment for the original sin born in humanity. 
Stephen had not the strength to rebel 
against the stern creed laid down for him, 
even when he secretly opposed it; and he 
gradually gave up trying as he grew into 
manhood. 


When misfortunes came, Miss Vesta had 


borne up bravely. Their father and mother 
both died when they were quite young, leav- 
ing them a small pittance for their support. 
The blow did not crush Miss Vesta, while it 
nearly killed Stephen, who was not made of 
as strong a stuff. He trusted everything to 
his sister, and she decided to move away 
from their old home to the city, where she 
rented three rooms in a lodging-house, and 
found a small clerkship for Stephen. 
Stephen had always been dreamy and 
gentle; as alad, given to writing rhymes, of 
which Miss Vesta was secretly proud, but 
which in public she affected to despise. 
“What is the use of writing lines with the 
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same sound to them, and go all around 
Robin Hood’s barn to say a thing, when you 
can say it in half as many words in plain 
English?” she affirmed: but when Stephen 
had a little poem printed in the home news- 
paper, she folded a copy carefully away in 
white tissue paper, and kept it with her bury- 
ing-clothes. 

That was the only piece of sentiment that 
Miss Vesta was ever known to be guilty of. 

Stephen was not very successful in the 
city. City people didn’t appreciate his 
verses, and he was not clever at working. 

Miss Vesta took in plain sewing; and the 
years went by quietly until Stephen fell in 
love. Then Miss Vesta protested, and arose 
in the dignity of her wrath, and told him 
“that he should be ashamed of himself; and 
that it was heathenish to make an idol of a 
human being.” 

Then Stephen went away, and left her to 
live alone. 

She missed him sorely, but said nothing, 
only working the harder, until the store of 
money, hidden away in an old gray-yarn sock, 


increased rapidly; and she felt very bitterly, 
in her grim, lonely life, towards the woman 


who had stolen Stephen’s heart away. She 
did not hear a word from him during 
his absence; but always at night when she 
prepared her supper, she placed two chairs 
at the deal table, and set an extra plate and 
knife and fork at his place. 

Day after day she went through the same 
routine, never seeing any one but the people 
for whom she worked. She spent her dreary 
evenings knitting until the clock struck nine. 
At that time she pushed the chairs back 
against the wall, put out her tiny fire, folded 
her hands, and said a prayer for Stephen. 
She always prayed for him as for the prodi- 
galson. Then she went to her bed. 

One night, ten years after they had parted, 
it was very stormy. The wind shrieked and 
moaned around the house, and the pelting 
rain fell in torrents. The day had been 
short and dark, but Miss Vesta would not 
light her candle, for it was not her custom 
to light it until six o’clock, and that was 
also the time for her supper. 





The gathering dusk filled the room until 
she could no longer see where to push her 
needle through the hem of the garment on 
which she was stitching. She rose from her 
chair, put the kettle on the stove to boil, and 
set the table for two, as she had done for 
ten years past; then sat down before the fire 
to think. This was an unusual occupation 
for her. She never allowed herself time to 
think, any more than she would have thrown 
a nice piece of bread away in the dust bin. 
She had a curious way of combining the 
mental with the practical in living. 

‘People’s minds must be like their hands— 
working, not wasting,” she said; and thinking 
of anything but work or curtailing expenses 
was wasteful to her. 

As the wind moaned and shrieked, some- 
how it made her think of Stephen. She 
seemed to see his face through the dusk, his 
presence seemed to fill the room, until at 
last she began to feel a bit nervous—a sensa- 
tion entirely foreign to her, for nerves were 
her scorn. A great longing to see Stephen 
sprung up in her heart. She stepped to the 
window and looked out. 

Outside was blackness, and a steady sheet 
of rain descended from the heavens. She 
could not even see the town clock. Her 
tea-kettle sang merrily on the hob, the only 
sound within. 

Suddenly she heard a step on the stairs. 
It was a slow, halting step. It came up to 
the first landing, and then stopped. 

The step commenced again, and sounded 
as if some one was wearily dragging him- 
self up the second flight; then stopped 
again. (Miss Vesta’s rooms were on the 
third floor.) That step made her nervous, 
and she could not help thinking of Stephen; 
so she busied herself with re-arranging the 
two blue china plates on the table, and com- 
menced slicing her bread. The clock hands 
pointed to five minutes of six. 

She heard the step again, ascending the 
third flight. It was slow, dispirited, and 
irresolute, as if it belonged to a person who 
was tired of life, and was aimless and hope- 
less. The step came slowly onward to her 
door. She stopped cutting her bread. The 
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thought involuntarily crept into her mind 
and made her shiver, as a fresh gust of wind 
shook the house, “I wonder if Stephen is 
out in this storm to-night, and if she cares 
for him as I would.” 

The step halted at her door. Some one 
turned the knob. A man stood in her door- 
way, and came into the darkness. The 
clock struck six. Miss Vesta did not speak, 
but lighted her solitary candle. The light 
flickered and sputtered. The man stood 
motionless. The light burned clearer and 
illumed the room, casting its rays upon the 
figure of the stranger. It was an odd, ill- 
kempt figure that it revealed—an old, worn- 
out-looking man, pale and_hollow-eyed, 
whose clothes looked worn out, and long- 
suffering too. He hesitated. His hand 
Miss 


trembled as he held it out towards 
Vesta. 

“Vesta, don’t you know me?” he asked 
in a low voice. 

She simply motioned him to a chair 
which was placed at the table, while she 
went to the stove, removed the singing 


tea-kettle, and made the tea in a brown 
earthenware pot, which had belonged to 
her grandmother. 

The man took off his hat, and hung it on 
a peg that was driven into the wall; then 
sank down in a chair, and rested his head 
on the table. The silence was unbroken, 
until Miss Vesta looked up from her tea- 
making, and seeing the hat, said in softer 
tones than were usual to her, “Stephen, you 
forget: it is the third peg for your hat.” 

It was so natural that the man started 
and lifted up his head as Miss Vesta seated 
herself at the table. He looked around the 
room slowly. The table was in its old posi- 
tion, the funny old Dutch clock that had 
belonged to their mother hung at the same 
place on the wall; Miss Vesta’s work-basket, 
with its contents neatly arranged, even to 
the empty spools in the right-hand pocket, 
stood in the same place; the queer blue 
china plates, with the Chinese figures painted 
on them, were arranged on the shelf in the 
selfsame way; and the china jug, which a 
sailor friend had brought to the family 





some twenty or thirty years before from 
Liverpool, was turned exactly as it used to 
be, so that the cracked handle was hidden. 
His eyes roved to Miss Vesta. He could 
not detect the slightest change in her ap- 
pearance. She wore the selfsame lilac 
print gown, or an exact fac-simile, with the 
little checked shawl pinned, _fichu-like, 
around her shoulders. Her hair was drawn 
tightly back from her face, and fastened in 
the same hard-twisted knot behind, and 
her face wore the same immovable expres- 
sion. 

He remembered how as a boy this mo- 
notony had irritated him; but now as a 
worn-out man it seemed very restful. He 
felt loth to break the silence. The room 
was warm, and he felt a comfortable satis- 
faction in the quiet and rest. Everything 
was plain and homely, even to Miss Vesta, 
and she had always been so. He seemed 
the only disturbing element in all this har- 
mony. He had been the handsome, deb- 
onair one of the family, and there had been 
a time when Miss Vesta was very proud of 
his good looks. 

At first the silence seemed soothing, then 
it grew loathsome. 

“Vesta,” he cried impulsively, holding 
out his hand across the table, “have you no 
welcome for me?” 

She looked up in surprise at the sudden 
outburst; then went on pouring out acup of 
tea, and answered quietly: 

“ Brother, I have been waiting for you for 
ten years.” Then she lapsed into silence 
again. 

“Tet me tell you, sister,” he went on 
impetuously. “TI have led a hard life since 
we parted. I have wandered around from 
one place to another seeking work, but I 
found there was no room for me. I tried 
writing. They all laughed at my efforts. 
‘There was no room except for a success,’ 
they told me; and, sister, they never gave me 
a chance for a success,” he said pathetically. 
“© Vesta, you have waited in your quiet, 
self-satisfied way for ten years; while I—” 
he bent his head on his hands again—“I 
have waited a life-time. I have seen the 
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world smile on success—success gained by 
accident—and they never stretched out their 
hands to help onward the failures, but 
kicked and cuffed at them as at dogs. You 
have always been strong: you have no 
pity for weakness; but my life was cast in a 
narrow mold from boyhood. I was not 
fitted to cope with the world, and it has 
broken me down.” 

Miss Vesta sat upright and let him finish ; 
then asked tersely, “Where is she?” 

“Gone,” he answered; “I was a failure to 
her too.” 

Miss Vesta cleared her table, went to a 
medicine chest, took out a vial, and calmly 
poured out some drops. She touched 
Stephen on the arm. 

“Drink this,” she said laconically. 
were always nervous, as a lad.” 

He obeyed her as if he had been a little 
child, and from that night his trouble was 
never mentioned between them. She never 
asked, and he never opened his heart to her. 

That night she folded her hands as usual 
before bed-time, and offered up the same 
prayer for the prodigal son, never making 
any difference in her appeal. He started 
involuntarily; but for all the remaining 
years of his life he grew accustomed to hear 
himself prayed for as the prodigal. Such 
was the force of Miss Vesta’s habit that he 
did not venture to approach her on the sub- 
ject. He dared not enter a protest; only, as 
he grew older, when prayer-time came he 
would quietly nod in his chair, and the prod- 
igal slept while the invocations were sent 
upward in his name. 

When Stephen returned he seemed broken 
in spirits as well as in health. Gradually he 
leaned more and more on Miss Vesta, and 
she somehow felt as if she must make up 
to him for the loss he had borne. She felt 
that her whole sex should suffer for the 
wrong that one woman had done to him. 

His intellect was not clouded, but he aged 
very rapidly, becoming resigned to be one 
of the failures. He virtually seemed to have 
let go of every interest and energy in life; 
and so the two old people, brother and sis- 
ter, lived on a quiet, uneventful life together, 
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he being well content at overcoming his 
passion of twenty-five. 

Time went on. Miss Vesta changed but 
little, her hair grew a little thinner and 
whiter, her wrinkles a little deeper, and her 
heart became more bound up in Stephen, for 
she was very fond of him in her grim, silent 
way. Stephen contracted a slight cough, 
and as the years crept onward he grew frailer. 

Miss Vesta fought against his pipe when he 
returned. Smoking was a bad habit that he 
had contracted in his absence; but little by 
little he gained her consent, so he smoked in 
the evenings while she silently knitted. 

Stephen laid the burning paper to a spark 
from his pipe when Miss Vesta entered, for 
‘it had stood enough sins to be able to bear 
more,” he thought. 

His cough grew worse as the winter 
months set in cold and severe. He gradu- 
ally became weaker, and Miss Vesta was 
forced at last to bring him his tea in bed. 

Life had burned long for Stephen Dassett. 
He had reached sixty years. Love and 
ambition were extinguished long ago, so he 
had little left to live for; only as he grew 
weaker, Miss Vesta seemed to cling to him 
more, and she seemed loth to part with him. 
She, too, was old, and it was doubly hard 
for her to change a habit now; and it 
had become a habit again for her to care for 
Stephen. He was an inseparable part ‘of 
her life. 

As the winter winds blew chillier Stephen 
Dassett’s hold on life waxed frailer; yet he 
clung to life as he had clung to the old love 
for many years. He did not care to live, 
but he cared less to die; and then there was 
always Miss Vesta, if he had nothing else, 
and her voice was softer as she prayed for 
her prodigal now at nights. 

Towards the last Stephen seemed younger 
again. His thoughts wandered back to the 
old days, and he dreamed of the time when 
he and Vesta were school-children together, 
and how his mother had always bid Vesta 
care for him each morning when they 
started off to school, and how his father 
had scolded him for writing verses and play- 
ing on Sundays, while Vesta sat demurely 
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in-doors reading her Bible. He remembered 
how he always protested, and how it was 
never of any use. 

He thought of the spring flowers, and 
wondered if he could live until spring-time, 
and see the apple-blossoms. He hadn’t 
thought of apple-blossoms for thirty years. 
He longed to be out in the fields again. 

One day he called Miss Vesta, and asked 
her if she knew where the paper was that 
contained his boyish poem? 

She went to her trunk and unfolded the 
paper from its yellowed tissue wrapping, and 
gave it to him. Tears ran down his wrin- 
kled cheeks as he read the long-forgotten 
rhymes. 

“I can’t see right well, Vesta,” he said 
feebly. ‘Read it to me. It is like a breath 
from our cld home.” 

She read the imperfect lines. 
man smiled. 

“Vesta,” he cried in a low, earnest voice. 


The old 





“OQ Vesta, do you think I shall always 
be a failure—in heaven?” He .smiled 
peacefully. ‘In heaven,” he _ repeated, 
brokenly, “there is always room for failures.” 

For a while all was silent in the little 
room except the ticking of the clock. 
It struck six at last, and Miss Vesta moved 
mechanically to get the supper in readiness. 

She stooped over the bed to rouse Steph- 
en, who, she thought, had fallen into a dose. 
His face looked white and still in the twi- 
light. She could not hear his breathing; his 
cough was hushed. A great fear filled her 
heart. She looked at him, and the smile 
still lingered on his worn face. She laid 
her hand on his heart; it was still. She 
could feel no signs of beating. 

Stephen Dassett’s spirit had gone peace- 
fully from this world of worry and trouble. 
He had drifted into the Beyond—into the 
vast, unfathomable Future, where the mys- 
teries of living are revealed. 

Mary W. GLASCOCK. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY Indians are not 
now regarded with much fear. Those that 
have their camping-grounds on the rivers of 
western Washington and the waters of 
Puget Sound are treated with contempt by 
most of the white settlers, on account of 
their lazy, migratory habits. Each tribe has 
its chief village on the bank of some river, 
where they can fish, hunt, and have the best 
bottom-lands for farming. Several times 
during the year they pull down their matting 
houses, load their canoes, and go to the salt 
water for clams and oysters. They dry im- 
mense quantities of the larger kinds of clams 
for home consumption. 

From constant intercourse with the whites, 
and the teaching of employees on different 
reservations, the younger Indians are becom- 
ing civilized, and rarely indulge in any of 
the old Indian customs. But some of the 
older ones still cling to the ways of their 





fathers, and once in a while have a big 
tamanamus, wedding, potlatch, or jubilee of 
some kind. 

Our reservation on the Chehalis, some 
fifty miles from its mouth, had a big wedding 
lately, in regular Indian fashion. The groom 
was of royal family—his father was a chief 
last year—so the festivities were conducted 
on a grand scale, and fully realized the 
prophecy of Jim Walker, the present chief, 
that we were going to have a “Hias closke 
time, hiugh tillicums chaco.” 

For some weeks previous small squads of 
Indians, on their sorry-looking horses, had 
been coming in, always accompanied by one 
or more precious race-horses, wrapped in 
the inevitable pink and yellow bed-quilt; a 
little way behind was sure to be a wagon 
with supplies; sometimes a white-covered 
immigrant wagon, drawn by the time- 
honored old oxen, slowly wended its way 
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across the little prairie. And still they came, 
from Cowlitz, Nesqually, Puyallup, Squaxon, 
Skokomish, Tullalup, Quinault, and the 
towns near, and the bustle increased until a 
general din prevailed. 

Tents were set in the edge of the woods, 
convenient to water, and if one kept at a 
safe smelling distance, the scene was quite 
Arcadian: the blue smoke curling up 
among the young firs, horses grazing, dogs 
lying in the sun, lazily eyeing little copper- 
colored papooses tumbling about on the short 
grass. 

In the mornings all was quiet until eleven 
or twelve o’clock, when the lordly Indian 
came yawning out of his tent, sauntered 
around to see what his neighbors had for 
breakfast, finally reaching the boarding- 


school, where he would like very much to 
borrow a little tea, sugar, or coffee—some- 
times all three—then back again to his 
kettle of fish or dried clams. 

In the afternoon racing was predominant, 
the race-track being a central road, crossing 
the prairie, about half a mile long. One of 


the ugliest horses I ever saw, a black and 
white blotched affair, seemed to win in most 
of the races. In answer to our questions, 
they always said that “the betting wasn’t 
heavy, only some old clothes, blankets, guns, 
and a few horses.” Once in a while a man 
had to borrow his own clothes to wear until 
he won others, or begged from the whites. 

As the day darkened, supper-time came, 
and a great clatter of kettles and pans was 
heard among the tents, the women and old 
lummei screaming and laughing as they made 
preparation for the meal of the day. All sat 
around the camp-fires jabbering, their guttural 
tones strangely intermingling with the bursts 
of laughter, as they watched and turned the 
roasting salmon, which forms a part of every 
meal. 

Every night we could hear the singing 
and the beating of gambling sticks, and we 
went out one evening to see them play. 
About eight or nine o’clock they gathered 
in groups outside, built large fires in open 
spaces, and formed in squares around each 
fire. In front of each row of kneeling men 





a long board was placed, on which they beat 
time to the music with small sticks or bones. 
One man had in front of him a small pile of 
finely shredded inner cedar bark, which he 
threw and tossed about, finally hiding in it a 
set of gambling blocks. These ten blocks 
are round, flat pieces of hazel or arrow-wood, 
a little larger than a trade-dollar and twice 
as thick, with a raised edge; the whiter the 
wood the more valuable the blocks. While 
he threw his arms back and forth, mixing 
the blocks, the others joined him in the wild 
monotonous singing, beating time with their 
sticks and bones, ending every few strains 
ina most unearthly groan. Then the player 
threw up his blocks in the air, catching and 
tossing for some time, at last throwing 
them over to some one on the opposite side. 
After this operation had been gone through 
with several times, they stopped and counted 
the money, or handed over the zcfas and 
blankets. This gambling was kept up until 
two or three o’clock in the morning, and 
some of the Indians grew very much excited, 
although it would puzzle an outsider to see 
any cause for excitement. 

Meantime, in some of the tents and 
houses the women and a few men were en- 
gaged in dancing. A number of women 
stood on a long board raised an inch from 
the ground, so as to spring slightly, their 
shawls cast aside, or wrapped tightly around 
them and tied in a knot behind, their eyes 
cast down, hands hanging by their sides, 
and feet close together. Facing them, or at 
one side, the men formed themselves in an 
irregular kind of line, some standing, some 
sitting, a number with sticks and bones in 
their hands, preparatory to helping in the 
music. Presently there sprung out into the 
open space an old man, fantastically adorned 
with ribbons, feathers, and red blanket; in 
his hand an old tin pan and string of large, 
flat shells. He commenced a most doleful 
minor, occasionally introducing lively pas- 
sages, and danced up and down and around 
the circle, throwing himself into all possible 
positions, shaking his shells and beating his 
pan. 

Soon the women began to dance up and 
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down, lifting their feet a few inches from the 
board, holding the rest of the body perfectly 
immovable, then joined in the singing. 
Then the men struck in with their bones 
and voices, soon ending altogether with a 
loud groan on a high pitch, descending to 
their lowest tones. The whole thing was 
strange and weird beyond expression, and 
was kept up all night without change, except 
in the soloist. Sometimes an old woman 
takes the place of honor. In one of the 
tents we found an old /wmmei leading, hold- 
ing in her hand a saucepan, or rather what 
was left of one, the handle and all but an 
inch or two of the bottom being entirely 
gone. 

One day was a sample of all the rest; and 
soon we began to ask when the wedding was 
to be, but evasive answers were given: some 
didn’t know, some didn’t care to know, and 
it was put off from day to day, until our 
patience was nearly exhausted. Finally, 


one morning, after two weeks’ preparation, 
they sent word that they were all ready, the 
wedding was to be right away—‘“ Boston 


folks must come now.” So we hurried on 
our hats and followed the messenger. 

Soon we heard the beating of tin cans 
and blowing of horns, and looking in the 
direction indicated, saw a large procession 
coming towards the middle of the ground, 
where the principal crowd had gathered 
around the groom. It came slowly onward, 
headed by several horsemen in flying colors, 
with small flags and bits of evergreen fast- 
ened to the horses’ heads. Behind was a 
large wagon, in which the bride was seated, 
surrounded by her household goods and a 
few women in holiday dress. This enviable 
personage was a young maiden of ten or 
twelve years, a daughter of Cowlitz Jim. The 
groom had reached the advanced age of 
fourteen, and went by the classic name of 
John Smith; his father was well known as 
Captain John Smith. 

The procession came within a few yards 
of the others and stopped. Then the Zyee 
rode out on his horse between the two 
crowds, and delivered a long harangue to 
both parties, wheeling on his horse to turn 





to one, then to the other. As it was in 
Indian, we couldn’t understand much of it, 
but it seemed to be in reference to the 
duties of the young couple. A great jab- 
bering ensued on both sides, and much run- 
ning to and fro of Captain John Smith and 
friends and Cowlitz Jim and friends. Soon 
all went back to their places, and two squaws 
of the bride’s party brought some bolts of 
calico and spread it in a straight line from 
the bride to the groom, making a carpeted 
path. Two others had a lot of calico over 
their arms, cut into pieces a yard and a 
yard and a half long; these they strewed on 
either side of the calico path. Two others 
had strings of beads which they threw along 
with the pieces of cloth. Then they told 
the Boston folks to help themselves: it was 
a free jpotlatch. Several neighbors had 
come over to witness the ceremony, so we 
all pitched in with much laughing, serambling 
after the pretty pieces of calico and long 
strings of beads. After we had made our 
grab, they distributed more things—apples, 
beads, dishes, pipes, calico, and clothing— 
and told us we must not take anything, this 
was the stwashes potlatch; so we stood still, 
looking on at the fun. 

While the last Aotlatch was going on, the 
bride was taken out of the wagon, and a more 
comical-looking sight we never saw; perfect 
shouts of laughter went up from our party. 
After being dressed in all her finery, two or 
three gay quilts had been thrown over her 
head, completely enveloping her, so that we 
could see neither face, hands, nor feet. 
Two clutchmen took hold of her, one on 
either side, and led her along the calico 
trail, Cowlitz Jim and a few “/licums follow- 
ing. Slowly they came, the two fathers hal- 
loing some gibberish at the top of their 
voices. Then they set her by the boy, who 
had been blindfolded, with their backs to 
one another. One of the principal clutch- 
men, who had been flourishing around in 
white, suddenly blossomed out in a red dress, 
sat down by the bride, and took off, one at 
a time, three quilts, five striped and four 
plain shawls, and seven dresses, leaving only 
a dingy, tattered, dark calico. On her head 
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were head-dresses of the long trumpet-shaped 
shells used as Indian money; around her 
throat were necklaces of the same, also of 
beads by the quantity, some of them being 
larger than a robin’s egg; she also had 
around her waist an apron made of the In- 
dian money and glass beads, and, according 
to the value of the money, worth perhaps a 
thousand dollars. In her ears were several 
ear-rings; her fingers were loaded with rings, 
and her arms from the wrist to above the 
elbow were covered with brass and silver 
bracelets; some, not going clear around, were 
clinched into the flesh. Over an hour was 
occupied in taking off her jewelry and super- 
fluous clothing. 

Then they commenced on the boy. First 
he was made to kneel, and one of the Zyees 
put fifteen or twenty dollars on his head; 
this caused a most outrageous jabber and 
wrangle. « While they were so engaged, one 
of the young Indians stole slyly up and 
snatched the money. We fully expected a 
big fight, but everybody broke out into the 
heartiest laughing; it seemed to be the joke 


of the day, and we thought they never would 
stop and go on with the ceremony. But 
presently an old woman gave some more 
money; then Captain John Smith threw a 
string of beads around the boy’s neck, and 


took the handkerchief from his eyes. One 
of the young Indians rushed up and made 
him sit down, another caught hold of his 
boots and pulled them off, still another 
grasped the legs of his overalls and pulled 





them off, and so on, until he had on but a 
simple suit, like unto his bride. 

The young man and wife were then set 
side by side, so that they could look at one 
another if so inclined ; but the boy was angry, 
and would not vouchsafe so much as a single 
glance to his bride. He didn’t want to be 
married; and if his wife’s happiness depended 
on his good behavior, she would evidently 
have a sorry time. Fortunately, she did not 
seem to be concerned either way. 

The bride and groom being disposed of, 
the business of the day commenced, namely, 
the handing: over to the rightful owner the 
purchase-money and icfas. A good part of 
the crowd ran back and forth trying to make 
a trade. Old clothes were traded, given to 
the bride, or carried back again; quilts and 
blankets performed the same journey ; horses 
were brought out, inspected, and made to 
show their good qualities on the race-track. 
A general hubbub ensued for several hours. 
When we left, the two fathers were still 
shouting their claims at the top of their 
voices. 

The afternoon closed with a big race, 
nearly all the horses on the prairie taking 
part; and dancing and gambling made 
hideous the night. The next morning by 
noon all had gone. utr little village is now 
settled down to its usual quiet and peace- 
fulness. The big wedding is a thing of the 
past, and the uncivilized Indian is already 
beginning to think of the great Squaxon 
potlatch coming off in the early spring. 

S. A. Beaty. 
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SHINE over shaft and column, 
O moon of Italian skies! 
Darkly they stood, and solemn, 
Under midnight’s scintillant eyes, 


Till you in your virginal splendor, 
Annihilating time, 

Softened their broken grandeur, 
And restored their Roman prime. 
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Here rests the silence of hours; 

How strange is the absence of strife! 
Even the grass-hid flowers 

Hold a more ghostly life. 


But soft! To the dreamer, musing, 
A mighty change appears: 

The mind itself is losing 
In the rushing of the years. 


Out of the shadows merging, 

With din and clash of swords, 
About the hill are surging 

The dark-browed Roman hordes. 


This is the Rome of glory— 
The Rome of victorious wars, 
Whose streets are running gory 
With the blood of her emperors. 


But, lo! the haughty faces, 
Dark with intent of crime, 

Whirl to their ancient places 
In the dusty annals of time; 


And the night is left unhaunted; 
For, pure as a breath of morn, 
A birdlike voice, undaunted, 
On the midnight air is borne. 


A voice and a song that’s tender, 
(And foolish, perhaps, we’d say) 

But the haughty hosts surrender, 
As never in Cesar’s day. 


The moonlit spaces over 
Reaches here her sweet refrain; 
Singing, perhaps, to her lover 
The idle Italian strain. 


Not alone does it vanquish the olden: 
It conjures up as well 

Art’s struggles, and triumphs golden, 
Ana music’s lordly swell. 


Rome!—Dream not of ancient glories! 
Better the later part: 

Better than warlike stories 
Are the stainless records of art; 


Better than martial ringing 
Of fame, or of war’s increase, 
Is that fearless girl-voice singing 
At night in the Rome of peace. 
Joun Hamptno Craic. 
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Ir accords with the folk-lore or traditions 
of the “Hill,” that one must not offer vio- 
lence to a black cat. Now it happened that 
in the season of spring chickens—in the very 
callow time of their existence—a vagrant cat 
installed himself in the garden. Charcoal 
was gray in contrast with the depth of his 
blackness; and his yellow eyes were flanked 
by jowls indicating that he fared sumptuously. 
If a cat of this hue is a symbol of evil, why 
not induce him to move on at once? 
Bridget was questioned for a satisfactory 
answer. “Because you mustn’t. It is bad 
luck to harm a black cat.” And so this su- 
perstition from the heart of the African con- 
tinent was respected for a time. There 


might be some occult influence by which the 
cat propagated the superstition; creating it, 
and living, as it were, in its very atmos- 


phere. Hoodooing, possibly, is not confined 
to Africans. It has some relation to black- 
ness, midnight, weird and mysterious eyes. 
This prowling feline may have in him the 
spirit of mischief. A symbol of evil may 
sometimes be the thing itself. It is a strange 
custom to mourn for lost friends by wearing 
black. What more natural interpretation 
than that the wearer also is dead? Whereas, 
the ‘‘heathen” have hit upon a better sym- 
bol, wearing white for the loss of friends, 
signifying that they have entered into light, 
that the world itself is all luminous for the 
living. 

Now that cat, the spirit and essence of 
darkness, the forerunner of diabolism, was 
true to the symbol. What did he do but 
leap over a high fence every morning, and 
take from the inclosure the tenderest of 
spring chickens. Then an hour afterward he 
would go down the garden walk for a greet- 
ing, as if he were not a knave and a hypo- 
crité, arching his back and curving his tail 
beautifully, rubbing his sleek coat against one, 
and looking up in the face as much as to 
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say, “ The only honest trades in the world 
are yours and mine.” It is true that the 
business economy of the world is mainly a 
system of reprisals. But there ought to be 
a spiritual economy which should teach 
something better. It is evident that this cat 
must be converted with other than spiritual 
weapons. Ina millennial sense, shotguns, no 
doubt, may become “ organ pipes of peace,” 
and even now they may be used to project 
a sermon toa considerable distance. One 
by one that brood of chickens disappeared, 
and another was just coming off. A neigh- 
bor was consulted as to the best manner of 
getting around the superstition that no 
harm must be done to a black cat. The 
case was plain enough: he had a beauti- 
ful breech-loading shotgun, costing, he 
suggested, a hundred and twenty dollars. 
All that was necessary to be done in the 
premises was to exhort that marauder with 
that gun. He would show us how to use it. 
Then followed a drill in its use. The cart- 
ridges went in at the breech, an eye was to 
be squinted along the barrel, and then came 
the crisis. What a beautiful implement! 
And how wonderful the contrast with the 
old queen’s-arm, the relic of Revolutionary 
days, stored in the garret, with its flint-lock, 
priming-wire, and muzzle, into which went 
five fingers of powder and shot and one of 
wads! That gun, the use of which was al- 
ways interdicted to small boys, had been let 
down from the garret window many a time 
by a tow string, manufactured for the occa- 
sion ; andthe first hint which maternal gov- 
ernment got of that sleight of hand was a 
report in the nearest woods, which all the 
heavens echoed to the old homestead. That 
honest Revolutionary piece would not lie. It 
spoke the truth, even if we had to suffer the 
consequences. The draft made on a clump 
of hazel bushes near by was the serious part 
of the business. But it abides in the 
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memory that no red squirrel running ona 
zigzag fence was wholly safe when that 
queen’s-arm was pointed at him. 

The breech-loader was taken down and 
stored in the library for an aggravated occa- 
sion. It came ina few days. The man of 
all work came bowling up the walk, red and 
wrathful. ‘That old son of perdition has 
got another chicken!” Now, then, his time 
had come. He shall be swept with the be- 
som of destruction. Superstitions go this 
day for nothing. A hundred-and-twenty- 
dollar shotgun, silver-mounted, and a patent 
cartridge! ‘“ Rest it across my back, ’Squire, 
and take good aim. Aim for his shoulder, 
* and don’t kill the chicken in his mouth.— 
Did you fetch the cat?” Well, not exactly. 
The old superstition that day had a power- 
ful effect. That cat dropped the chicken, 
though, and ran toward the gunner as if to 
salute him, and then leaped over a ten-foot 
fence and disappeared. That was not all. 
There were four chickens feeding in the grass 
beyond, every one of which was laid out cold, 
and a fifth was struck in the head and had 
the blind staggers so that it was counted in 
with the dead. There had been a little vari- 
ance in “the besom of destruction,” which 
operated in favor of that mysterious cat. 
Then there was the salutation of Bridget, 
“Didn’t I tell you that it is bad luck to kill 
a black cat!” “Well, I haven’t killed him, 
by along way. But you might go down in 
the back lot and gather up an apronful of 
spring chickens.” That gun was returned 
with thanks. It was an elegant piece. But 
somehow it didn’t work like the queen’s- 
arm. 

The next day that cat returned as if 
nothing had happened, and took the regu- 
lar toll of a chicken a day. For a whole 
year more these depredations went on at 
intervals, regulated by the supply of young 
chickens. Here was enterprise. A hundred- 
dollar chicken-yard, constructed and _ar- 
ranged on “scientific principles,” was just 
adequate for the supply of one black cat, on 
which no impression could be made with a 
breech-loader ; while chickens were bought 
every week in the market to meet the home 

VoL. VI —29. 





demand. In this extremity a new plan was 
evolved. A cash premium—a new’ dollar 
from the mint—shall go for the destruction 
of this particular cat and all successors. 
Robert, the utility man, soon claimed the 
dollar. He had exhorted the sleek old hypo- 
crite with a hoe-handle, and brought him to 
sudden repentance. 

“Tt is bad luck to kill a black cat,” said 
Bridget the next morning; “and you didn’t 
kill him, neither.” Well, I paid Robert a 
premium of a dollar, ‘and he took him off. 
‘Hang all superstitions.” 

“But the black cat is down in the garden 
now.” 

There was that thieving rascal, or a dupli- 
cate, at the old business. Robert offered to 
show the original underground. The pre- 
mium business was continued, and went into 
the monthly statement. No sooner was one 


taken off than another appeared, provided 
always that it was not the original vagabond. 
The same predatory habits, the same mid- 
night and diabolical expression, the same 


decimation in the chicken-yard. What did 
it all mean? ‘There was some occult diabo- 
lism that could not be explained. 

“Didn't I tell you,” said Bridget, with an 
air of triumph, “that you can’t kill a black 
cat!” 

No, I can’t, with a breech-loader. But 
Robert is drawing a regular premium. The 
black-cat premium fund was exhausted. 
Now state your account, my boy. ‘Well, 
I have killed five, upon honor, and have my 
eye upon another one.” There was a suspi- 
cion that the original was still there. But 
the superstition vanished in the clear light 
of day when it was shown that number six 
had a little fleck of white between the fore 
legs. 

But the depredations still go on, and you 
cannot convince the honest old house-ser- 
vant that a black cat has ever been killed; 
and looking out into the garden just now, as 
that sleek, black rascal lies in the grass, with 
a waving motion of his tail, and his yellow 
eye fixed upon a callow brood, it is clearer 
than ever before that the succession of black 
cats is eternal. They do not come in single 
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file, but sun themselves on the fences by the 
half-dozen, run over the green-house break- 
ing panes of glass, climb up on the outside 
to the gable window of the barn, flit across 
the garden walks at twilight, conceal them- 
selves under the low shrubbery, as if defying 
all efforts at dislodgment. Then there is 
the comment of Patrick, our neighbor’s util- 
ity man, “They know the character you’ve 
made with that gun.” 
Nor was it a mitigating circumstance that 
a sympathizing friend proposed to regulate 
the succession of cats by sending over a 
small half-grown terrier. If well brought up, 
he would keep the peace in the interest of 
spring chickens. He did occasionally run 
the black vagrants to the trees handsomely. 
But as an incidental diversion, he would lay 
out half a dozen chickens on any fine morn- 
ing. Where was the gain? Cats could be 
-exhorted with a shotgun—at least, there was 
one experiment of that kind. But when Tow- 
ser was exhorted with a switch, a wail went 
up from the “Hill.” It was as if the spir- 
its of all the dogs in Christendom had united 
So great a noise for 


to pierce the heavens. 
“so small a catastrophe! But this elementary 
education cannot be interrupted on account 


-of noise. There is a Hindoo proverb that 
you cannot get the crook out of a dog’s tail 
by mollifying appliances. But what was 
needed in that particular case was to get the 
crook out of his intellect. It ought to have 
been settled long ago, as a principle of moral 
and mental philosophy, that you cannot beat 
honesty and virtue into men or dogs. 
And so this young canine rascal will come 
back to do to-morrow what he has done to- 
day. Does the boy rob bird’s nests or plum 
trees any the less because he gets a sprout- 

_ing now and then? He has in his moral 
system a thousand years of inherited aptitude 
for such predatory excursions. 

The moulting season having come, the 
“chicken lot” looks as if several feather-beds 
had been emptied there. There is less 
crowing, and apparently more time given to 
meditation and introspection. The old 
rooster and his harem are now in undress, 
and a hint has been given that domestic 





eggs will be scarce for the next month. A 
young chick that learned to crow hardly 
more than a month ago, and eats from the 
hand with fine audacity, has just begun to 
balance his accounts. He is in full dress— 
his first suit, as it were—and is not subject 
to the moulting process at present. But 
having been under the tyranny of the patri- 
arch who has now lost his tail, the younger 
one calls him to account daily. There is a 
hint of retributive justice here. All tyrants 
ought to have some part of their accounts 
settled in this world. By way of example, 
it might be better if the settlements were 
very complete, After all, there are very few 
tyrants who manage to get out of the world 
without a partial accounting with humanity. 
Now and then, it is measure for measure, 
the tyrant having his heaped up a little by 
way of emphasis. That last reflection is 
made clearer by the way that young rooster, 
in his juvenile dress, persists in settling his 
grievances. He knows nothing of the qual- 
ity of magnanimity, which suggests that when 
an adversary has had a sound drubbing he 
should be let off with a mild regret that any 
such chastening had been necessary. There 
is little probability that the quality of mercy 
will be strained at present. Although when 
a tramp called at the kitchen door, unkempt, 
belated, and besotted, the compassionate 
Bridget set him out a generous breakfast. 
But when he complained that the coffee was 
not hot, the quality of mercy was strained 
which withheld the firing of the poker and 
coal-scuttle at his head. The asceticism of 
the modern tramp, and the delicacy and ex- 
acting nature of his tastes, constitute the 
latest problem in sociology. It is strange, 
too, that his moulting season should last the 
year round. His laying-off season never 
ends. His gains are in inverse proportion 
to his industry. It might be well to inquire 
whether there is not a secret profit in culti- 
vating incapacity for work. This Christian 
Bedouin gets all he needs without effort. 
But daily I see a man who has acquired ten 
millions, and wants more. I know not 
which is the better off. The one appears to 
be going forward to an eternity of wants. 
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Suppose this capacity for wanting things to 
increase in geometrical ratio?—it may be 
necessary to mortgage the universe for his 
convenience. The other is going back on 
the track, lightening the dead-weight as he 
goes, shedding his superfluous clothes by the 
wayside, getting down to the level of a rumi- 
nating animal, rejoicing in the fragrance of 
hay-stacks at night and the freedom of hos- 
pitable kitchens by day. If there is nothing 
better than to delve for clothes and wooden 
palaces, it were as well that there should be 
more moulting. Who knows but the tramp, 
reposing in the sun, his blood enriched there- 
by, his person made a little more fragrant by 
the redolence of the hay-stack, may not gain 
a fresh stock of vitality, quite needful for this 
languishing world? The profoundest phil- 
osopher of modern times surprised the world 
with a treatise devoted mainly to clothes. 
It is mot given to know the day on which the 
profounder philosopher will come and sur- 
prise the world by showing the absurdity of 
clothes worn in conformity to any conven- 
tional requirements. Society is forever 
moulting, putting off and on, and is not 
happy. But the Patagonian covers his epi- 
dermis with mud to protect him from cold, 
and is happy—at least, there is no evidence 
to the contrary. After all, there was a savor 
of health in the cynicism which inspired the 
sturdy old Greek to live in his tub when at 
home, and to hunt for an honest man with 
a lantern in the open day. 
stated that he found him. 
There is an ancient Spanish custom of 
planting the seed of fruit which has been eat- 
en. It is a way of pronouncing a benedic- 
tion for the good received: not in empty 
words, but by a thoughtful and beneficent act. 
One has eaten of the fruit that another has 
planted, and he is glad; he will also plant, 
that another may eat. Were that custom 
perpetuated the world over, evermore there 
would be fruit by the wayside. The high- 
ways and by-ways would not be cursed with 
barrenness and dust, but fringed with the 
mulberry and apple, with silent salutations 
for every weary traveler who would put forth 
his hand and eat. What matters it that the 
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tree planted to-day shall never overarch and 
protect you from the smiting sun?—shall 
never drop its golden fruit by your side? 
Shall we not read by the light of eternal 
day that every tree thus planted has brought 
its benediction to the world? Is it little 
that others have planted for us, that we 
should forget to plant again? The patriarch 
entertained an angel unawares. How many 
angels might be entertained by one goodly 
orchard? Or at least, such as, by grace of 
speech, of mind and manner, have already 
received the divine stamp. The heavens 
have no message for the destroyer; but 
they have one of peace for those who plant 
and build wisely on the earth. 

It is a notable fact that all the deciduous 
trees, as well as the rose bushes, which are 
within the range of suburban observation 
have a dormant season about midsummer. 
Neither the sun, the south wind, nor water 
at the roots, can wholly prevent this inter- 
vening period of rest. In their own time 
and way they awake, as it were, to newness 
of life. In this dormant season they are 
storing energy for a new development. It 
is drawn from the sun, the atmosphere, and 
nursing earth, When they have accumu- 
lated fresh stores there is a new wealth of 
blossom and foliage. Something analogous 
to this divine order reaches over from mat- 
ter to mind. There are dormant seasons— 
periods of infertility—when the chemistry 
of heaven and earth is needed to overcome 
this barrenness. The artist dreams, and 
touches not the fresh canvas on his easel. 
The poet wanders aimlessly in wider pas- 
tures, content to see the bees come and go, 
and the lupins and wild poppies nod to each 
other on the hillside. It is the ruminant 
season, when it is needful that one should 
digest what has been stored up within. 
Doth not the land lying in summer-fallow 
gain new fertility? The unclothed land 
going so near to barrenness shall surely 
be clothed upon in the coming spring- 
time. 

It is well now if one may lie down and 
dream that the heavens were studded for 
him alone; and that the west wind of 
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autumn, bearing the perfume of a hundred 
orchards, comes to him from a land of eter- 
nal fruitage. Even now the young leaves 


are starting on the rose bushes; the period 
of second growth has already begun. 


The 


pear begins to blush under the rays of a 
September sun; and a strange lily among 
the ineffable white of tbe callas has gone all 
aflame, as if sainthood and bleeding martyr- 
dom were never far apart. 

W. C. BARTLETT. 





EVIL LITERATURE. 


IGNORING the close classical definition of 
literature, let us consider it as meaning the 
entire mass of printed material that influ- 
ences the thought or occupies the attention 
of human beings. This, I suppose, must 
mean everything, from St. Jacobs Oil ad- 
vertising stories to Arnold’s last poem. 
For the purposes of this essay, I want you to 
think of literature as all that is printed and 
so made public, in avalanches of white and 
black, daily and hourly, east and west, by 
reams and tons and mountainous accumula- 
tions. Thousands of newspapers send out 
their fluttering messages. There are scores 
of magazines, myriads of books, and legions 
of literary aspirants. Every street in every 
city of civilization has its news-stands. Our 
houses overflow with printed matter. In 
street-cars and on steamboats men and 
women read, read, read. It is not the age 
of iron, nor yet of electricity: it is the age of 
paper. If the standard of public taste low- 
ers, it becomes harder or even impossible to 
develop a high and pure literature. 

First, let us consider the vulgarian books. 
The larger proportion of them are novels. 
By the phrase “vulgarian” I mean those 
works that, without being absolutely vicious, 
yet in their tone and style lower morals, 
weaken character, injure literary judgment, 
and spoil delicacy of sentiment and feeling. 
Some of them do much worse than this: 
they shade towards the vicious class, and sear, 
as with red-hot iron, the finest emotions and 
sensibilities of the soul. It is not probable 
that books of the vulgarian type send people 
to the insane asylums, but they debase life 
to a lower level for those that read them. 








One may go into Bancroft’s and ask for 
fifty of the latest novels, published by rep- 
utable houses, and scarcely five of them 
will be simple, healthy, and natural. The 
remaining forty-five will in one way or an- 
other be overwrought, and not worth even a 
passing hour of any intellectual being’s at- 
tention. I remember five novels that once 
came into my hands to review in one month, 
all written with considerable ability. Each 
one left a bad flavor in the mouth. The 
favorite heroine was a foundling, the favor- 
ite tragedy the struggle against unhallowed 
love. Suicides, murders, and crimes against 
purity were described with zest, and punished 
with regret; while a veil of choice phrases 
was thrown about compromises with duty 
and doubtful relations of many sorts. A 
muddy sort of people obscured things in a 
murky atmosphere, that wit and dash and 
eloquence could not redeem. 

But perhaps you say that literature has 
nothing to do with morals. To this I reply, 
that in written essay, in printed article, in 
word, and in the secret thoughts of my soul, 
I wish continually to maintain the doctrine 
that literature is but handmaid and servant 
of the good, the pure, and the serene. 
Only the wise and gentle should dare to 
analyze the lives of men; it is only such 
whose words can really increase the value 
of life, with merriment for happy moods, 
comfort for sorrow, and strength wrought 
out of pain. The manhood and woman- 
hood of the world have too infinite an aspi- 
ration, too grand a destiny, to be made the 
scorn of cynics. We must have books that 
are wise and sincere and sweet. Their 
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heroes and heroines shall not be too ideal, 
but the admirableness and charm, as of “the 
best people we have ever known,” shall be 
there. They may be as strong and as lovely 
as they can be made; and yet, in great things 
and in small things, they shall “hug facts” 
close and firmly. We dare not separate 
literature as an art from the spirit of its 
teaching; and if the torrent of weak and vile 
books continues, the insane asylums and 
the jails will make an equal division of their 
readers. 

But I must illustrate the vulgarian sort 
of books. Take the Boston Public Library: 
During 1880 and 1881, 1,065,081 books were 
circulated, of which 680,000 were fiction. 
Among these novels were books by such 
writers as Florence Marryat, Edmund Yates, 
Rhoda Broughton, Mrs. Edwardes, Mrs. 
Braddon, Julian Hawthorne, Joseph Hat- 
ton, Mrs. Linton, Messrs. Besant and Rice, 
the Earl of Desart, and others of equal 
fame. Now I bring an indictment against 


each one of these, on the ground of vulgari- 
anism and bad morals. 


Since I could not 
venture to inflict upon you lengthy quotations 
from the books themselves, I will use the New 
York “Nation,” the London ‘‘Athenzum,” 
and some other leading journals as author- 
ity, merely adding that I have read the 
books, and cordially indorse the reviews as 
fair and truthful. 

Of Florence Marryat’s “ Love’s Conflict,” 
the “Atheneum” says: “An account of 
the ‘terrible temptation’ of a young wife to 
break the Seventh Commandment.” Of her 
“Confessions of Gerald Estcourt,” the same 
journal remarks: ‘‘The most prosperous 
character of the lot is a bare-faced courtesan; 
the most religious are ‘two repulsive combi- 
nations of heartlessness and brainlessness.” 
Of “The Prey of the Gods,” the “Saturday 
Review” says: “She makes a great parade 
of religious sentiment, and gives effusive 
descriptions of the effect which the sight of 
a crucifix produces on a married woman 
meditating an elopement with her lover; also 
on the}loss which the same palpitating sinner 
foresees she will feel when she can no longer 
go to Holy Communion; while, at the same 





time, she revels in the details of a medi- 
tated adultery which only just escapes the 
last actual crime—painting the progress, 
raptures, and dangers of the situation with 
odious minuteness.” This review closes 
by calling the book vulgar, nauseous, senti- 
mental, and immoral. Six other books of 
Florence Marryat’s are reviewed by leading 
critics in similar terms. The London 
“Graphic,” speaking of several writers of 
this class, says: “The hostility entertained 
by average lady novelists against husbands 
is one of the features of modern fiction.” 
The “Spectator” inquires: “‘Why w//7 such 
writers stick pertinaciously to the hateful 
subject of adultery?” 

The “Atheneum” takes up Edmund 
Yates, and of his “Black Sheep,” a pecu- 
liarly disgusting story, says: “It is a book 
about scoundrels and their ways.” The 
“Rock Ahead” is the same sort, only more 
so. The fast and worthless people in “A 
Waiting Race” are dismissed with the state- 
ment, amply borne out by the facts, that 
“the men are bad and the women are 
worse.” The New York “Nation” says of 
“The Wages of Sin”: “According to this 
austere moralist, typhoid fever is all that 
need be dreaded by a woman who has been 
unfaithful to her husband.” The “Athe- 
neum” winds up its views of “Two by 
Tricks” with this: “When we find two 
adulteries in the first chapter, besides an 
allusion to a painful scandal of a few months 
back, we know what is coming 
imaginary state of society, in which all mar- 
ried women are unchaste except one or two 
who are only vulgar, while all the men may 
be said to be both.” 

Rhoda Broughton ought to be pretty well 
known by this time as an apostle of gross 
and vulgar views of life, but her books are 
in general circulation. The “Saturday Re- 
view” gives her work a free advertisement 
by saying: ‘“‘The great object of books like 
these is to teach immorality byfrepresenting 
it in an interesting and seductive form, and 
by making good people who live according 
to the laws of decency appear tame, stupid, 
and despicable.” The London “ Examiner’ 
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denounces her “degrading conception of 
human nature.” 

Mrs. Edwardes comes in for about the 
same criticism from the “‘Athenzeum,” which 
complains that the women in her novel are 
depicted as recognizing a startling amount 
of badness and baseness, not as evil to be 
hated, but with quiet, callous unconscious- 
ness of any moral law. 

Mrs. Braddon may be dismissed by the 
terse comment that her whole work is re- 
volting and unwholesome. There is lawless 
passion and a dalliance with sins unmention- 
able. The “Saturday Review” says of her 
book, “Just as I am”: “ Any young per- 
son who reads Mrs. Braddon’s new tale 
will learn that a bride, a lady of the sweetest 
nature, may carry on a clandestine love 
affair with an interesting widower, just when 
she is on the very point of becoming a 
mother.” 

Of Julian Hawthorne’s “ Idolatry,” the 
“‘Athenzeum” says: “ He (the villain of the 
plot) determines, as the most fiendish re- 


venge conceivable, that this brother and sis- 
ter shall fall in love and marry. Here the 
book becomes so painful that the reader re- 


volts against it altogether. Why are we to 
have these ghastly suggestions of inhuman 
evil placed before us?” ‘“ Bressant,” by the 
same author, is morbid and peculiarly offen- 
sive. “Sebastian Strome” is intensely painful, 
and worse than painful to any right-minded 
person. As to Joseph Hatton’s “ Clytie,” the 
“Atheneum” says: “It is an almost literal 
reproduction of an excessively nasty trial for 
slander, which was degrading to society. 
The whole thing is disgusting,” etc. 

The “Saturday Review,” usually very fa- 
vorable to Mrs. Linton’s books, says of 
** Under which Lord?”: “ We will not quote a 
single sentence from the hideous descrip- 
tions of imaginary confessionals, or trust our- 
selves to characterize the ravings which pass 
for interviews between an English clergy- 
man and his female parishioners.” The 
““Academy” says: “She reminds us some- 
times of someof the earlier Romantics, ... . 
in the delight which she seems to take in 
smirching her page with blood and cruelty, 





and with a certain kind of inarticulate un- 
cleanness.” 

The “‘ Nation,” in reviewing a novel called 
“My Little Girl,” by Besant and Rice, says: 
“Tt is a story reeking in its most innocent 
passages with brandy and soda, and with ac- 
counts of black mistresses, mock marriages, 
illegitimacy, gambling, horse-racing, and 
every form of evil doing, which cannot fail 
to have a bad effect upon readers who may 
mistake its vulgarity for profound knowledge 
of the world, and its offensive description of 
human. degradation for a valuable picture of 
human nature and civilized society.” 

Of the Earl of Desart’s “ Children of Na- 
ture” the “ Academy” says: ‘“ Everybody is 
abominably loose, everybody is atrociously 
vulgar, everybody speaks the wretchedest 
English, and talks the nastiest nonsense con- 
ceivable.” And the “Athenzeum ” remarks: 
“Every man is either an idiot or a scoun- 
drel, and every woman—well, what one of 
them is termed, in a moment of excusable 
irritation, by her own husband.” 

One could go on in this way, and show 
how unhealthy and unhappy and immoral, 
according to the best of critics, many of the 
modern novels are. I have marked similar 
reviews of over one hundred books, that 
could be used to swell the foregoing list, 
and yet leave the slimy creations of the Zola 
school ignored. I do believe that in one- 
third of the novels published in any year 
the plot turns on criminal or vulgar hinges. 
I believe also that two-thirds of the rejected 
book manuscripts reek with vile phrases, and 
are crowded with questionable situations. 
The young persons who are trying to write 
stories now are apt to take as their model 
such writers as those we have just criticised. 
The inevitable result is a ten times worse 
and ten times weaker book than the model. 
The magazine-writers of the day are too in- 
tense, too unnatural. They revel in the 
morbid and the emotional. Their charac- 
ters “make scenes” too much. Now, in 
real life, respectable people do not “make 
scenes.” The more deeply they feel about 
anything, the less they talk of it. It is one 
of the peculiar weaknesses of the modern 
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novel, even when of a better than vulgarian 
type, that its atmosphere is seldom that of 
strength, and almost never that of serenity. 


A grade lower in morals, and many grades 
lower in ability and usefulness, than the 
books we have been considering, are the 
vicious ones. They are mainly read by 
young persons, and ruin concentration of 
thought, demoralize the character, weaken 
the will, and, I have no doubt, aid largely 
in filling insane asylums and jails. They 
lead to peculiarly brutal and sensational 
crimes. Years ago I knew of a boy at a 
public school whose desk was full of “ yel- 
low-cover novels” of the worst type. Ten 
years later, this rude, swaggering, idle boy 
grew to youth’s estate, and was hung in 
Utah for midnight murders—having killed 
and robbed two men who had welcomed 
him to the hospitality of their camp-fire and 
mountain fare. 

I went to the news-dealer’s lately, and 
gathered up an armful of rubbish of the sort 


that makes boys hate work and despise 
truth and dishonor purity. The yellow-cov- 
ers of twenty years ago were mild enough as 
compared with these highly spiced deviltries. 

First, there are the five-cent books, of 


which about five thousand sorts have 
appeared, in about a dozen libraries. One 
firm publishes five hundred and eight vol- 
umes. Exactly what the sales have been 
cannot be ascertained, but the profits are 
enormous on all this sort of publications. 
One five-cent book I picked up lately re- 
lates how two boys of sixteen discover the 
North Pole, and find an empire there and 
marry princesses, after building fleets, casting 
cannon, and defeating whole armies. Ina 
second tale, boys of a similar age find a na- 
tion of whites in Africa, and go through with 
about the same programme. In a third is a 
Persian prince, millions of treasure, pirates, 
impossible geography, an average of one 
murder to each chapter, and one betrayal of 
womanhood to each three chapters, winding 
up with the wholesale poisoning of officers 
and crew of a ship—all this for five cents! 
These are three of the mildest samples. Is 





it any wonder that streets are filled with 
idlers and the frontier swarms with human 
wrecks? Some of the telegraph and news 
boys I know of are in the habit of reading 
these five-cent books, and it soon gets them 
into loafing, and lazy and thievish habits. 
Here are the titles of books I have myself 
seen in the hands of boys and young men 
during the past year or so: 

Freebooters of California; Dominoes of 
Death; The Buffalo Demon, or Border 
Vultures; Roaming Ralph Rockwood, the 
Reckless Ranger; Panther Paul, the Prai- 
rie Pirate; Wild Frank, the Buckskin 
Bravo; Dashing Nellie, the Road-Agent; 
Skeleton Gulch; besides six or seven books 
glorifying the James outlaws. 

Then there are the dime libraries of trash, 
published in series, one a week; and four or 
five thousand are published in America. 
Next come the boys’ weeklies; such as, 
“Boys of New York,” the “Champion,” the 
“Young Men of America,” and others. 
Each issue contains installments of from five 
to seven stories. So far as I have examined 
them, the grade is a notch lower than the 
average dime novel. A little of it, to a ma- 
ture mind, is very amusing. In one, I 
notice, a boy of fifteen invents an electric 
boat, and wears mail that rifle-bullets cannot 
penetrate. In another, a girl of eighteen or 
thereabouts rides wild horses, leads bandits, 
shoots or stabs half a dozen men, makes 
love, is betrayed and deserted, vows ven- 
geance, gains it by drugging her foe, carry- 
ing him to a lonely place in the mountains, 
burying him alive, and watching the wolves 
eat his head off. To wind up this farrago, 
she marries an English lord, and becomes a 
model of womanly virtues and graces. The 
“New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice” have studied the subject thoroughly, 
and endeavor to find out what proportion of 
the enormous increase of crime among young 
persons is due to the spread of vicious books. 
They report many cases in which boys of 
ten have been convicted of burglary, and va- 
rious felonious crimes, to which they were 
led by reading these stories. Boys have 
formed brigand organizations under this 
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devilish influence; and become highwaymen 
and murderers before they were sixteen. 
The facts are frightful. The telegraphic 
columns of any journal give in the course of 
a year dozens of cases of juvenile crime, gen- 
erally developed by reading of this sort. 

I have obtained from dealers some figures 
as regards the sale of these things in San Fran- 
cisco. During the year which ended in July, 
1882, a single company circulated 212,000 
copies of boys’ papers, and 1,245,000 copies 
of other story-papers, and 285,000 copies of 
the libraries, ten-cent and five-cent. Dur- 
ing this period there were 33,000 copies of 
“The Century” sold. It is fair, I am told, to 
estimate that the mails carry nearly as much 
more. Practically, the reading of the young 
Californians is as shown in these estimates. 
Leaving out the standard republications, 
such as the “Franklin Square Library,” the 
yearly sales of pen-poison amount to a total 
of about 1,600,000. If even half as much 


more comes into the State by mail, the grand 
total is 2,400,000 copies annually. 
Now, who are the people that read them? 


You and I do not, except for a joke or as a 
sad duty ; but they are read, and worn out by 
being loaned and re-loaned. First, there 
are the school boys and girls. Every country 
teacher finds occasion now and then to con- 
fiscate these books. Second, the factory and 
shop girls, and apprentices ofall sorts. Third, 
the car and hack drivers, bar-keepers, sailors, 
farm laborers, etc. Fourth, fallen women, 
and, in general, the denizens of the midnight 
world, night-owls, prowlers, and those who 
live upon sin and its wages. 

There isa third class of evil literature, un- 
seen of men in any daylight: slimy, dripping 
poison from every scale, this serpent of un- 
cleanness moves among the sons and 
daughters of men, and slays their souls, as 
the black plague and the Asiatic cholera 
slay their bodies. Priests and ministers de- 
nounce these books, and the law forbids 
them: but they are published, and they are 
read in secret; and when to this point the 
soul, wandering through many deserts, has 
arrived, it descends into the valley of the 
shadow of death, and is lost from sight, and 





almost from hope forever. No one can 
obtain statistics of this forbidden literature; 
but catalogues find their way into hundreds 
of schools and seminaries, and they are sold 
in every large city. The last report of the 
New York society for suppressing this sort 
of thing gives some valuable points. In 
that State, since 1880, two hundred and 
eighty-one persons have been convicted of 
publishing, dealing in, or distributing ob- 
scene literature. The years of imprison- 
ment given them form a total of one hundred 
and fifty-one, and the fines were over 
$63,000. Nearly 30,000 pounds of book and 
sheet stock were destroyed, and over 203,000 
obscene pictures. Hundreds of thousands 
of circulars and newspapers, catalogues, 
songs, and poems were seized and burned. 
A list of names of persons and post-office 
addresses, numbering over 900,000, was cap- 
tured. These are glimpses of the work of 
this society. It has prevented the sending 
of vileness into many aschool, academy, and 
seminary, and its active organization is still 
at work. ; 

But the subject is too painful and too 
terrible. Ten years ago, one of the most 
careful of students of London said that 
these diabolical books were the direct incit- 
ing cause of the ruin of thousands of young 
persons in that metropolis. He quotes pas- 
sages that, for simple vileness and total 
depravity and fiendish suggestions, outdo 
the worst passages in the worst French and 
English novels that are allowed to be sold 
in public. No brother who reads these books 
can love his sister in the same sweet, uncon- 
scious way as of old; no son who reads 
them can again kneel beside his dear mother, 
his arms about her waist, her hand in his, 
with the same pure devotion; no lover can 
enshrine his princess with chaste thoughts 
among the stars, and thrill with perfect 
reverence, and watch and love the beauty of 
her soul. 

Remedy in law, except for the devilish 
books, there is at present none. Hope there 
is that all of us may in our lives be apostles 
of the higher literature, and by word and ex- 
ample help to stay the currents of evil. 
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There can be no more dreadful indictment 
brought against a book than. that it is a 
debaucher of public morals. If we punish 
robbery, murder, and crimes against family 
relations, shall not we punish the men who 
write books which incite to such acts? Shall 
we not more often make warnings out of 
ruined lives, and gather up more closely the 
statistics of these things? There are publish- 
ers who are more than millionaires from the 
profits of vulgar and vicious books. If furies 
followed Orestes, what hosts of mighty de- 
mons, think you, would the Greek mythology 
have let loose upon such as these. The sub- 
tle poison even of a merely sensational book, 
who can measure or combat? Chiefest of 


reasons for many a wasted life and blighted 
career; inciting cause of many a withering 





sirocco of human passion; dark, wide, and 
dreadful beyond expression, reach the re- 
morseless sands of this desert of literature, 
where asps and vipers and monsters not 
fabulous beset the traveler, and slay all who 
linger. Far off, looking down pn these 
deserts, the great mountain peaks of true 
and healthy literature rise serene. To them, 
we must teach the wanderers in these Death’s 
Valleys and Sahara Deserts to climb. There 
the forests are, and perpetual springs and 
deep rivers; and there songs and mirth and 
strength and beauty abide forever. There 
the great masters of verse and prose rule 
their realms, and perpetually guide their 
children, and feed them with the fruits of 
wisdom, and quench their thirst with the 
waters of life. C. H. SHINN. 





THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


THE book was a book of old-time song— 
Songs of passion and love and wrong; 
And I read and dreamed the hours away, 
As youth will read and dream alway— 
Read till the lovers’ fancied sighs 
Brought tears athwart my foolish eyes. 
When lo! a paper fluttered down, 

With a four-leaved clover dry and brown; 
Its stem was woven in and out, 

And something dim writ round about; 

A closer look sufficed to see 

The day, the date, and trysting-tree. 
Years and years had come and flown 
Since these brown leaves were freshly blown; 
Since sitting ’neath the trysting-tree 

Two lovers talked of joys to be. 

Where now are they whose hopes ran high, 
Who plucked this leaf so brown and dry, 
Whose voices made the music sweet 

Of love’s grand harmony complete? 
Where? Ah! who can answer where? 
The eager youth, and the maiden fair, 

I picture them both that summer day, 
And fancy the words that lovers say; 
And think ’tis but a breath, a sigh, 


And life is drowned in mystery, ELizaBETH A. Davis. 








QUICA. 


I. 


THE hot July sun was pouring down its 
fervid rays, and the quaint old town of Mon- 
terey lay basking in the heat and warmth, 
with that air of quiet repose which only old 
places seem to assume—as though they were 
saying: ‘“‘We have nothing more in common 
with the conflict going on about us; we have 
played our part in the arena of the world, 
and henceforth we are entitled to rest, as 
monuments of a living past.” 

The streets, never bustling at any time, 
were now almost deserted; it seemed as if 
the afternoon sunshine had exerted a magi- 
cian’s power, and touching the old adobe 
houses, had transformed them, one and all, 
into sleeping palaces, in which the dark-eyed 
sehoritas lay idly dreaming of the prince 
who should come to break the charm that 
held them in the realms of slumber. Through 
all the length and breadth of the old place 
scarcely a sound was to be heard. Once in 
a while a mule would go slowly by, ambling 
along at a pace that seemed to indicate that 
both he and his rider were determined not 
to forego their usual afternoon nap, though 
they had to pass through almost insurmount- 
able difficulties to obtain it. But when the 
sound of his slow hoofs had died away, still- 
ness reigned again, broken only by the 
humming of bees or the singing of birds 
behind some garden wall; while the light 
summer breeze seemed scarcely to have 
strength enough to sway to and fro the 
branches that hung over the walk, covered 
thickly with clusters of roses—the only sign 
of the beauty and sweetness running riot 
within those impenetrable inclosures. 

It was four o’clock—an hour, at least, be- 
fore the:szestas would be over, and the inhabi- 
tants of those cool houses think of leaving 
their dim shades for the glare without—when 
Frederick Chester came down the broad 





stairway of the Monterey Eagle, and mount- 
ing the horse that was already saddled for 
him, galloped away down the street; the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs rang out with 
startling distinctness on the quiet air, so that 
more than one Spanish maiden, turning un- 
easily in her slumbers, dreamed of caval- 
cades of soldiers coming to besiege the old 
town. 

When he had left the last house far be- 
hind him, and found himself in the open 
country, he drew his rein, and rode along at 
a more leisurely pace, as though wishing to 
enjoy the beauty of the scene in the summer 
sunshine. But, in reality, he noticed noth- 
ing about his surroundings, and might as well 
have been crossing the alkali plains for any 
enjoyment that they afforded him. For one 
thing, they had not the charm of novelty. 
He had traversed this road many times dur- 
ing the last six months. Usually, his only 
thought had been, how quickly he could 
gallop over it; but to-day more weighty mat- 
ters occupied his mind, and he let his horse 
jog along in his own time and way, while he 
pondered over the disagreeable task that 
awaited him. 

He was not a coward, but the duty before 
him was one that any man might have been 
pardoned for shrinking from. And it 
seemed doubly hard to-day, for to-morrow 
would be his wedding-day, and he was 
going now to see his lady-love for the last 
time before they met at the church. And 
instead of spending the hour as their time 
was usually passed, he must devote it to 
telling her that his family were bitterly op- 
posed to his marrying her, and would do all 
in their power to make her position so un- 
pleasant that she might, in time, regret their 
marriage also. 

Whatever affection he had felt for his 
kindred—and they had always been bound 
together more by ties of pride than of love— 
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seemed to disappear rapidly during his ride. 
He switched the poor, unoffending flowers 
by the road-side with a vehemence that 
showed that he would enjoy venting his 
anger on something that deserved it more 
than they. 

Perhaps he did not make as much allow- 
ance as he ought for the feeling his 
family had in the matter. He had been 
in California six months, and during that 
time had written home only the briefest 
of epistles, and those principally to his 
father, on business. So that they really knew 
nothing about his life there, until they had 
received a letter announcing that he was 
just about to be married. They would 
scarcely have forgiven him under any cir- 
cumstances; for it had been an understood 
though tacit arrangement that he should 
marry Louise Ward, a distant relation, who 
was deemed in every respect the most suit- 
able wife for him. But when they found 
that the lady who was to be honored with 
the name of Chester was some unknown 


Spanish girl whom he had met in Monterey, 
their anger knew no bounds. 

Fred had written nothing about her except 
that she was rich and beautiful, and that he 


loved her. Those reasons seemed not at all 
cogent to their eyes. They did not care for 
money, for they had an overabundance of 
that already. Nor did the fact that she was 
beautiful soften their hearts towards the girl 
who was such a barrier to the carrying out 
of their plans; and after all, Fred’s testimony 
at that time would hardly have been consid- 
ered valid. And when in the family con- 
clave that sentence in his letter was read 
aloud in which he said that he loved her, a 
well-bred smile of derision curled the lips of 
the eldest Miss Chester. And when she 
wrote her reply in the few cold words that 
had given him so much pain in the morn- 
ing, she had concluded by saying that she 
hoped that the great affection he felt for his 
wife would console him for the loss of the 
society of his family; for of course he could 
not expect them to regard him quite as one 
of themselves after he had committed this 
egregious folly. 





Besides that letter from his sister Carrie, 
there had only been one from his father, who 
had expressed his disapproval in strong lan- 
guage; but Fred-knew he was not likely to 
derive much comfort from any of the rest of 
his family, for they were all used to doing 
just as Carrie said; and when she expressed 
disapproval, the unfortunate person was not 
likely to find favor in the eyes of her brothers 
and sisters. She was the only mother the 
younger ones had ever known; and while 
they had been so completely under her con- 
trol that even now the first thought in any 
emergency was what Carrie would say, her 
rule over them had been one of fear rather 
than love. 

The marriage that Fred’s family had con- 
sidered so favorable a one for him he had 
hitherto regarded with indifference. He 
liked Louise, and had taken it for granted 
that they should sometime be married, 
although there had never anything passed 
between them that was at all binding. But 
soon after he came to San Francisco, (whither 
his father had sent him to transact some 
business) he had occasion to visit Monterey, 
and there he saw Quica. Almost from the 
first moment of their meeting he had felt 
that she was the only woman in the world 
whom he could ever love. 

He thought over their acquaintance now, 
as he rode slowly along. He had met her 
father, Mr. Roberts, in the course of his busi- 
ness; and he, being pleased with the young 
man’s bearing, had invited him to his ranch 
to dine, an invitation Fred was not slow to 
accept, for he found the old town rather a 
dull place. Mr. Roberts wasa wealthy Eng- 
lishman, who had spent most of his life in 
Valparaiso, and there had married a Spanish 
lady ; she had died many years before; and 
since her death, her sister, Mrs. Ortez, with 
her husband, had lived with Mr. Roberts, 
presiding over his household, and lavishing 
upon Quica the most tender care and 
love. 

When Fred thought of Quica he forgot 
all his vexation; he temembered only how 
lovely she was, and how much he loved her. 
And at that he quickened his horse’s speed, 
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and soon arrived at Carmel valley, where Mr. 
Roberts’s ranch was situated. 

There was no one in sight when he reached 
the house; but he had not been long in the 
parlor when Quica came dancing down the 
stairs and into the room, looking so bright and 
sweet that he felt that it was positively cruel 
to have to tell her of the contents of his let- 
ters. For amoment the thought crossed his 
mind that perhaps it was not necessary to 
do so. Why not wait until they were mar- 
ried, and trust to some softening influence 
being brought to bear upon his family? 
But he banished the suggestion, and deter- 
mined to be so frank that she should never 
be able to blame him for having concealed 
from her how she would be received by his 
relatives. And, after all, why should they 


care what other people thought or said? 
They would have each other, and that would 
be all-sufficient. 

It was not strange that Quica should be 
very much in love with this handsome young 
fellow whom to-morrow she was to wed. She 
had never lived anywhere but in Valparaiso 


and Monterey; and while she had had an ex- 
cellent education—thanks to Mrs. Ortez’scare 
in procuring good governesses for her—she 
knew nothing of the world. She had been 
treated only as a child, and had never 
thought of herself in any other way, until 
Fred’s coming had awakened her to the 
knowledge that she was a woman in years, 
with a woman’s capacity to love; and that 
love she had poured out with all the intens- 
ity of her vehement Spanish nature upon 
him. 

They chatted a while, and she told him of 
the trunks that had just come from San 
Francisco, describing their contents with 
girlish glee. He listened, because the very 
sound of her voice, with its sweet, soft accent, 
was musical to him; but he could not help 
his thoughts wandering, and presently she 
stopped abruptly. 

“Fred,” she said, “are you not going to 
tell me what was in your letters?” 

“How did you know they had come?” he 
asked. 


She laughed at his look of surprise. ‘You 





need never think you can hide anything 
from me,” she said; “though to-day it did 
not require much penetration to discover 
what troubled you. Were they as bad as you 
expected?” 

“Worse,” he answered gloomily. He left 
his seat and began to walk up and down the 
room. ‘ My darling,” he said, “I hate to 
tell you about them. You do not know any- 
thing of such a family as ours, Quica. The 
one ruling motive with all of us is pride: of 
such love as you have always been accus- 
tom ed to in your home I know nothing, and 
I am afraid you will miss it sadly. They 
are all very angry with me, and will probably 
make your position as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. I feel as if I were doing wrong to 
subject you to such treatment, but I cannot 
give you up.” 

Woman-like, Quica put aside her own 
feeling, and tried to comfort him. 

And after all,” she concluded, “we are go- 
ing to marry each other, Fred, not our families. 
I am very sorry for you, dear, but I cannot 
feel that this is a sufficient reason for us to 
part. Perhaps sometime their feelings will 
change, and until then we shall have to be 
all the more to each other.” 

And then by tacit consent they did not 
again allude to the disagreeable subject, but 
talked of the morrow and their plans for the 
future. 

When Fred went away, Quica walked 
down to the gate with him. She had 
snatched up a crimson shawl from a pile of 
wedding finery that she had been showing 
him, and wound it around her head, throw- 
ing the ends across her shoulders; its bril- 
liant color made her beauty fairly dazzling. 
She seemed to have recovered her usual 
spirits, and laughed and talked gayly; but as 
he stooped to kiss her good by she drew 
back suddenly. 

“Fred,” she said earnestly, ‘“‘are you sure 
you will never regret having married me?” 

‘“Why do you ask such a question?” he 
cried. ‘Do you not know, my darling, 
that you are dearer to me than all the world 
beside?” 

And with that answer Quica was satis- 
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fied; and as he rode away, and she walked 
slowly back to the house, she repeated to 
herself: 

““For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife.’ ” 


Young Mrs. Chester achieved a wonder- 
ful social success in San Francisco. Even 
in that cosmopolitan city, where are found 
people from every nation and tribe under 
the sun, she was a novelty. She had never 
been in society before, and she did the most 
unconventional things, and made the most 
unconventional remarks, but all in such a 
charmingly natural way, that she was simply 
irresistible. People admired everything 
about her: her beauty and her style of dress, 
and her voice, which, with its melodious 
Spanish accent, was so sweet whether in 
speaking or singing. She received sufficient 
admiration to have turned the head of an 
older and wiser woman. 

Perhaps it did make her a trifle vain; but, 
after all, it was only the most harmless kind 
of vanity. She enjoyed the flattering atten- 
tions—as who would not have done?—but 
she was too thoroughly sweet to be spoiled. 
Besides, her heart was so filled with love for 
her husband that there was not much room 
left in it for admiration of herself. 

So the autumn passed away quickly and 
happily. Fred was still detained by busi- 
ness—a fact over which he mentally rejoiced, 
as he was not anxious to meet his family at 
present; and he enjoyed their gay life as well 
as Quica, though the chief pleasure that he 
derived from it was the satisfaction it gave 
him to see how she was everywhere re- 
ceived. He wished that his father and 
Carrie were there; if they could only see 
her now, they might find reason for chang- 
ing their opinion of the “ignorant Spanish 
girl.” He thought with satisfaction of their 
surprise when they should see her in New 
York. 

But Quica, much as she enjoyed all this 
gayety, thought with a secret longing of the 
time when they should leave San Francisco. 
It was not because she was not happy there, 
but she begrudged devoting so much time 








to society. She recalled, half regretfully, the 
long, quiet evenings that she and Fred -had 
spent together at Monterey; and looked 
forward eagerly to the time when they 
should have a house of their own, where 
they could occasionally be by themselves, 
for here there never seemed to be any quiet. 
It was really all she could do to find leisure 
to write home, and it seemed as if she never 
had a good talk with her husband; for even 
when they did not go out in the evening, 
some one was always sure to interrupt them, 
just as she had settled herself to enjoy what 
was to her the greatest pleasure in the world 
—his companionship. She would have 
liked to go to housekeeping when they 
found that they would be in San Francisco 
all winter, but he did not think it best; and 
so they stayed on in their pleasant rooms at 
the Palace, and Quica had to content her- 
self with anticipations of the time when she 
should be able to have her husband “all to 
herself.” 

No such anticipations presented them- 
selves to his mind. He meant that their 
life should always be just what it was now— 
gay, brilliant, and full of excitement. He 
had no taste for domestic bliss; much as he 
loved his wife, it was after his own fashion; 
and I am afraid his love grew stronger the 
more she was admired by others, which is 
hardly the surest basis on which love can 
rest. 

However, they were very happy; more so 
than most people are in the first year ot 
married life, for that is the crucial test of 
love. After the glamour of the honey-moon 
is passed, there is, to most young husbands 
and wives, more pain than pleasure in the 
first twelve months of their union. The 
lover is merged in the husband; the 
wife is regarded with critical eyes, as she 
never was in the days of courtship; and 
though their mutual love may be deep and 
strong, they must each learn many lessons 
of forbearance before they reach that happy 
period when, although the old romantic love 
is gone, there has come in its place a pure 
affection, so strong that “fire cannot burn it, 
nor many waters quench it”; a love so great 
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that they will look back upon those old days, 
when they fancied they had sounded the 
very depths, with a smile of pity at their 
own folly, feeling that their love, which then 
was a mere spring flower, liable to be tossed 
about by every wind, has now become a 
mighty tree, under the shadow of whose 
branches they may forever rest. 

One evening in December, Fred came 
home earlier than usual, and surprised Quica 
sitting by the fire, crying. 

“What is the matter, my darling?” he 
said. 

“‘O Fred, how you startled me! I wasa 
little home-sick, that is all; but I should 
not have indulged in a cry if I had known 
you were coming so early.” 

“Would you like to go home for a visit?” 

“O, so much—if you could go with me.” 

“You foolish child, I cannot do that; 
but I find that I have to go out of town, and 
shall be away probably a month, so you can 
improve the time to go to Monterey.” 

“Can't I go with you?” 

“It would be impossible. Traveling in 
the middle of the rainy season will not be 
pleasant under any circumstances; and I 
shall have to go through the northern part 
of the State, where I couldn’t think of tak- 
ing you.” 

Quica’s eyes filled again with tears; she 
struggled against them a moment, and then, 
coming over to her husband, kneeled down 
on the floor by him and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“Why, my dear child,” he said, as he 
heard the sobs she strove in vain to repress ; 
‘“‘you must not feel so badly about it. A 
month will soon pass, and you know, Quica, 
we must be separated sometimes.” 

“That is no comfort to me,” she said 
passionately. “I don’t want you to go 
away. I know something dreadful will hap- 
pen while you are gone, and I would rather 
never go home than be separated from 
you.” 

He soothed her as well as he could, and 
she confessed that she had been nervous 
and depressed all day. Although his nerves 
were in the healthiest condition possible, he 





was not unmoved by her forebodings, and 
he was almost as gloomy as she when he 
bade her good by next day at the San José 
depot. . 

He was gone longer than he had antici- 
pated, and it was the last of January when he 
once more reached the Palace. In all that 
time he had only heard twice from Quica, 
and both those letters had been written 
soon after her arrival at Monterey. He 
knew she had written him regularly; but he 
had traveled so fast, and had been in such 
inaccessible places, that no mail had reached 
him, and he felt doubly impatient for the 
sight of her face. He had written to her 
the exact date of his arrival, and had sug- 
gested that she should meet him in San 
Francisco, giving as a reason his impatience 
to see her—though perhaps he also con- 
sidered his own comfort in the matter. 

As he had journeyed homeward on that 
dreary January day, he had pictured to him- 
self just how she would look, and how 
eagerly she would welcome him; and when 
he reached the hotel he could not wait for 
the elevator, but hurried up the stairs. 

Instead of the bright glowing fire that he 
expected to see, the rooms were dark, 
cold, and deserted. It was no wonder that 
his spirits sank to zero; he was cold and 
hungry and tired, and not only disappointed 
in the creature comforts which he expected 
to find awaiting him, but also grieved and a 
trifle angry that his wife had not followed 
out his plans. He left his rooms in disgust, 
and went down to make inquiries, but could 
find out nothing; and even Quica’s friends at 
the hotel had heard nothing from her. 

“She promised to write to me,” said Mrs. 
Cornell, the lady with whom Quica had 
been most intimate; “but I suppose she was 
too happy at being in her old home again 
to think of newer friends.” 

“You speak as if she had not been 
happy away from it,” said Fred, gloomily. 

“My dear Mr. Chester, you know I never 
said anything of the kind,” Mrs. Cornell 
replied. She was a little woman, with a 
clear, ringing voice, and an emphatic way of 
speaking. “‘I know that your wife is so 
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fond of you that she would be very happy 
anywhere with you; but let me tell you that 
you cannot take a girl away from her home 
without her having many longings for it. 
I beg of you, do not say anything of that 
sort to her.” 

Her kind purpose was so manifest that 
Fred could not be offended at her plain 
speaking. And perhaps it was her influence 
that caused him to start for Monterey the 
next morning, instead of telegraphing to 
Quica, as he had at first thought of doing, 
to come immediately to San Francisco. 

The virtuous resolves with which he started 
on his journey, however, grew perceptibly 
less during the day. The weather was raw 
and chilly, with a drizzling rain that seemed 
to penetrate through the thickest wrappings; 
and during the drive from Monterey out to 
Carmel valley his good resolutions all died 
away, and he mentally resolved that his wife 
should feel his displeasure. When at last, 
however, he dismounted at the gate and 
walked briskly up the avenue, his heart 
revived a little. The house looked dark, 
but he fancied he knew why: Quica was 
fond of sitting in the fire-light, and he 
should probably find them all in the library, 
gathered in front of the great open fireplace. 
Quica would have on her crimson shawl, 
and would be talking eagerly while the oth- 
ers listened, and—but here he reached the 
house, and opening the door softly, crossed 
the hall and entered the library. 

There was Quica, as he had pictured her, 
on a low stool by the fire. But the light 
shining on her face made it look pale and 
worn ; she seemed ten years older than when 
he bade her good by a month ago; and 
around her was wrapped, not the crimson 
shawl that he was so fond of seeing her wear, 
but a plain black one. 

She sprung up with a cry of joy when she 
saw him; but the next moment she burst into 
a fit of crying, so violent that he was fright- 
ened. 

“ My darling,” he cried, “tell me what is 
the matter?” 

But it was a long time before she 
was calm enough to speak—so: long that 





Mrs. Ortez came into the room, and from 
her he learned that Mr. Roberts had died 
very suddenly a fortnight ago. Letters had 
been sent him, which he had failed to re- 
ceive; but Quica, not understanding why 
she did not hear from him, had been grieved 
and hurt; and when his letter came asking 
her to meet him in San Francisco, had de- 
clared she woul d not go. 

Fred earnestly wished that she had gone. 
He had a man’s hatred of scenes; and while 
he had liked Mr. Roberts, had not been 
with him enough to make his loss felt much, 
except as he sympathized with his wife. Of 
course he was very sorry for her; but after 
all, he felt that she might have been a little 
cheered by his coming ; and when the time 
passed by, and she still sat there with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, he began to 
feel annoyed. She scarcely spoke all the 
evening, but when they were in their own 
room, she said, half timidly : 

“TI hope you did not care, Fred, because 
I did not meet you in San Francisco.” 

“Tt was rather a cheerless welcome for a 
man,” he said, “to come home and find his 
rooms dark and deserted, and his wife gone.” 

“But I couldn’t come,” she said, her tears 
starting afresh at the tone more than the 
words. “I was angry because I did not 
hear from you. And besides, I could not 
leave Zia now father was gone.” 

“Your first reason is remarkably poor,” he 
said: “you must have remembered that I 
told you it would be very uncertain whether 
any letters reached me. And as to the last, 
I do not see what good an additional week 
could do.” 

She turned then upon him angrily, the first 
time she had ever done so. 

“Have you no feeling for me?” she said. 
‘Was Ito consult your pleasure, and not 
my own at all? How would you feel if your 
father should die?” 

He answered her in that cool tone so pe- 
culiarly exasperating to an angry person: 

**T should mourn him sincerely, but I hope 
I should not forget that I had duties to the 
living as well as to the dead.” 

Quica’s anger never lasted long: it was as 
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brief as it was violent; and in a few moments 
she came to him and begged his forgiveness 
so humbly that he could only take her in his 
arms and kiss her, feeling repentant himself, 
though too proud to say so. But, although 
the peace was thus hastily made, there re- 
mained the memory of the bitter words. 

Fred was anxious to get his wife away 
from Monterey as soon as possible. There 
everything reminded her of her father; and 
he fancied that once back in the hotel, sur- 
rounded by gay society, she would regain her 
cheerfulness. So he insisted upon leaving 
on the third day after his arrival. 

It would have been terribly hard for Quica 
under any circumstances, this going away, 
for it was to be a last farewell to her old 
home. Mr. Ortez preferred moving into 
town, so the house was tq be sold, and Quica 
felt that she should never want to come to 
Monterey again. And then, to her unutter- 
able grief, her husband failed to give her 
that loving sympathy which she felt she had 
a right to expect. She did not perhaps ap- 


preciate what he did give her, for he had 
that idea so common among those who have 
never felt a real sorrow themselves, that the 


best thing to be done was to divert her. So 
when she talked about her loss, he changed 
the subject as quickly as possible. He 
honestly believed that to be the best course 
of treatment for her, but she ascribed it to a 
lack of feeling. For the first time he disap- 
pointed her, and she left Monterey with the 
double misery of grief over her bereavement 
and the feeling that the first faint cloud had 
arisen between herself and her husband. 
Fred meant to be doubly kind to his wife 
when they were settled again at the Palace, 
but unfortunately his kindness was not 
shown in a way that she could appreciate. 
He did not, of course, ask her to go to places 
of amusement or to parties: he had far too 
much respect for the conventionalities of 
life to do anything that would cause remark: 
but he devoted himself to trying to divert 
her. He took her to drive every day, and 
brought people to their rooms, and begged 
the ladies in the hotel to be with her when 
he was away; so that poor Quica felt that 





she had less quiet than ever, though never 
had she so sorely needed it. She did not 
want to be amused, and resented the idea 
that anything could divert her mind from 
her grief. 

If she had been suffered to follow out her 
own feelings in the matter, she would proba- 
bly, without mourning her loss any the less 
keenly, have still soon regained comparative 
cheerfulness; for she was young, and of a 
nature that bore grief, like everything else, 
in the most violent way, and her grief, if it 
had not been suppressed, would have spent 
itself all the sooner. But when she saw that 
her husband devoted himself to banishing it 
from her mind, she cherished it with all the 
greater persistency. 

After a while, however, there came a 
change. People grew tired of going where 
it was so obvious that they were unwelcome; 
and so it came about that one by one 
Quica’s gay butterfly acquaintances dropped 
off, until at last scarcely any one ever came 
to see her but Mrs. Cornell. She did not 
care at all: she only wanted to be let alone. 
And when her husband complained of their 
dull evenings, and reproached her for having 
driven away their friends, she did not at- 
tempt to defend herself, but set it down as a 
fresh unkindness on his part. 

Mrs. Cornell tried faithfully to be a friend 
to her; but it must be confessed that in those 
days Quica was a hard person to befriend. 
She had incased herself in her wounded 
pride, until she seemed like a frozen statue 
of her former self. Mrs. Cornell never saw 
her with her husband except at the table, 
but there she saw—what no one could help 
noticing—how entirely their manner toward 
each other had changed. He treated her 
with a studied politeness, but had abandoned 
the effort to understand her, and had 
come to the conclusion that the most 
charitable construction to put upon her 
conduct was that her mind had become 
affected by her great grief. He had 
given up expecting to derive any pleasure 
from her society. When he spoke to her, 
she answered in monosyllables. She posi- 
tively refused to go anywhere with him, and 
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so it came about that he began to seek his 
pleasure elsewhere, and she was more alone 
than ever. 

Matters were in this miserable state, when 
one evening Mrs. Cornell came in to see 
Quica. It was early in the fall again, for 
they had been detained in San Francisco all 
that time, but were to leave now in a few 
days. Quica was sitting by the window idly 
looking out, nor did she evince any pleasure 
at sight of her friend. That lady, however, 
was not easily daunted. 

“Are you all alone?” she said. 
is Mr. Chester?” 

“T have not the least idea,” said Quica, 
in a tone that implied that she cared still 
less. 

“Well, you ought to know,” said Mrs. Cor- 
nell. ‘I have been married fifteen years, 


‘‘Where 


but you may be sure I do not stay alone in 
the evening without knowing where my hus- 
band has gone.” 
“T am always alone,” said poor Quica. 
“Your husband ought to be ashamed of 
himself,” said Mrs. Cornell. 


Quica’s face flushed. No woman likes to 
hear her husband abused, however much she 
may enjoy doing it herself. ‘We will not 
discuss my husband, if you please,” she said. 

“Indeed, that is just what I am going to 
do,” said Mrs. Cornell, coolly. “I came in 
here for the express purpose of abusing you 
both.” ‘Then she changed her tone sudden- 
ly: “My dear child, what is the matter with 
you? What has changed you ?” 

Quica’s pride melted at the other’s kind- 
ness. She had borne her trouble alone so 
long, that when she began to tell it she could 
not stop until she had confided the whole to 
her sympathizing listener. 

Yet while Mrs. Cornell sympathized, she 
blamed as well, and tried to show Quica 
where she had failed in her wifely duty. 
The girl began for the first time to sce that 
what she had considered her heroic conduct 
was, in reality, something of which she 
ought to be very much ashamed; and that 
if her husband had been to blame, she, per- 
haps, had been still more so. 

When Mrs. Cornell finally finished her 
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lecture, and left Quica to her meditations, 
these were happier than any she had had 
in a long time. She waited impatiently for 
her husband to come in, anxious to com- 
mence her new course of conduct at once. 
When at last he made his appearance, she 
greeted him pleasantly, instead of waiting in 
her usual way for him to speak first. He 
did not sit down, however, but merely 
saying, “I am going out again,” passed into 
the bedroom. After a few moments, Quica, 
making a desperate resolve, followed him. 
He looked at her in surprise, but said noth- 
ing, merely thinking that a new whim had 
seized her. She could not speak at first, for 
she felt as shy with him as if he had been a 
stranger. She pretended to be busy search- 
ing for something in a bureau drawer. At 
last she made a bold plunge. . 

“Where are you going, Fred?” she said. 

‘“*To the artists’ reception.” 

“May I go with you?” 

“IT am afraid your costume would be 
rather out of place there,” he answered 
coldly. 

Quica glanced down at her black dress, 
which she had taken pleasure in having as 
plain and ugly as it could possibly be made, 
and mentally resolved that he should see 
her in something more becoming to-morrow. 
But she was determined not to be easily 
repulsed. 

“Fred,” she said, “can’t you stay at home 
with me this evening?” 

“If you had asked me before, I might 
have done so, but now I have promised to 
go with some one; and besides, Quica, it is 
rather late, and certainly wholly unnecessary, 
for you to pretend that you care for my so- 
ciety, when for months you have so plainly 
shown that the less time I spent with you the 
better you were pleased.” 

Quica bore even this humbly. Her old 
love for her husbarid seemed suddenly to 
have sprung up again with fresh force. 

“T know I have done wrong,” she said; 
“but can’t we begin over again?” 

“If you had come to that conclusion 
some time ago, there might have been some 
hope for it; but I think now the best thing 
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we can do is to go our own ways, and leave 
each other alone as much as possible.” 

To that Quica made no reply, but from 
that time she made no further effort at a 
reconciliation. 


II. 


“What do you think of her?” 

The speaker was Louise Chester, and she 
addressed the question to the other members 
of the family, who were seated around the 
breakfast-table which Quica had just made 
some excuse for leaving. 

As usual, Carrie was the one to answer. 

“She is just what I expected to see,” she 
replied, in a tone that implied that more 
could not be said. 

“T wonder how Fred ever happened to 
fancy her,” Louise went on; “he said she 
was beautiful, but I fail to see an evidence 
of even prettiness.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said her 
brother Charles: “she looks to me as if she 
might have been very pretty; but she has a 
terribly sad expression, as if she had lost 
every friend in the world.” 

“Her dress, too, was very unbecoming: 
she ought to wear the brightest colors.” 

“There is one comfort about her being in 
mourning,” said Carrie, “she will not expect 
to go out with us.” 

“T hope you will at least ask her to do 
so,” said Mr. Chester, suddenly, from behind 
his paper, in which he had apparently been 
so absorbed that they had not thought he 
was paying any attention to them. “Re- 
member that, after all, she is your brother’s 
wife, and must be treated properly.” 

Louise could not settle herself to anything 
that morning; she was naturally a kind- 
‘hearted girl, and away from her sister’s influ- 
ence might have developed into a lovable 
woman; and the memory of Quica’s sad face 
haunted her. At last, evading Carrie’s ob- 
servation, she went up-stairs and knocked 
at Quica’s door. 

Quica opened it, and when she saw Louise 
her face lighted up with a real gleam of 
pleasure. She felt so terribly lonely that she 
would have eagerly welcomed any one. 





“Come in,” she said; “this is very kind of 
you. Do sit down—that is, if you can find 
a chair. I am trying to unpack, but it is 
rather discouraging work.” 

“Fred ought to have stayed at home to 
help you,” said Louise; but seeing a peculiar 
look come into her sister-in-law’s face, she 
went on quickly: “But since he is not here, 
you must let me do what I can.” 

She staid all the morning, and the two 
grew quite friendly; and it must be con- 
fessed that Louise formed a greater respect 
for her brother’s wife when she saw the 
contents of her trunks. 

- “What lovely dresses!” she exclaimed. 
“What a trial it must be not to wear them !” 
she added thoughtlessly. 

The hot tears rushed into Quica’s eyes, 
and an angry speech rose to her lips; but 
she had learned self-contro! since her mar- 
riage, and after a moment’s pause, she said 
simply : 

“T have never thought anything about 
them; but I should like to lighten my mourn- 
ing a little now, as Fred objects to it, if you 
would kindly go with me to do a little shop- 
ping, and then direct me to a good dress- 
maker. 

“T shall be glad to help you in any way I 
can,” said Louise, inwardly relieved that no 
notice was taken of her remark, for Quica’s 
eyes had flashed in an ominous way. 

Then the luncheon bell rang, and they 
went down-stairs together, at which Carrie, 
meeting them in the hall, elevated her eye- 
brows significantly. She showed no such 
friendly inclinations toward her brother's 
wife, but treated her with the most frigid 
politeness, calling her “Mrs. Chester,” and 
in every way making her feel that she was a 
formal guest in the house. 

Louise’s sympathies had been enlisted, 
and she had really meant to be kind to 
Quica; but she was naturally a little coward, 
and she was not proof against her sister's 
sarcastic speeches; and so, when a few days 
later, at lunch, Quica timidly reminded 
her of her promise to go shopping with 
her, Louise, feeling Carrie’s eye upon her, 
stammered out some excuse about another 
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engagement, and then, feeling ashamed of 
her own cowardice, said: 

“T am very sorry; I will go with you some 
other time.” 

But Quica’s pride was already up in arms, 
and she replied coldly: 

“Thank you, I will not trouble you. I 
can no doubt find the stores myself without 
any difficulty.” 

In only one respect would Carrie acknowl- 
edge that she was agreeably disappointed in 
her brother’s wife. She had expected to see 
a girl with half-formed manners, devotedly 
fond of Fred, and displaying her affection in 
the most open way; but certainly no such 
fault could be found with Quica. Miss 
Chester herself was no more dignified in her 
demeanor; and however she might treat her 
husband in private, young Mrs. Chester in 
public was a model of decorum. 

If anything, Quica was more unhappy 
there than she had been in San Francisco. 
She had hoped that she might make friends 
of her husband’s sisters; but she soon gave 
up all idea of that. Carrie was about as 
impressible as a piece of marble; and while 
Louise was very kind to her when they were 
alone, in Carrie’s presence she was so differ- 
ent that Quica felt that her kindness was a 
shallow pretense. 

Every morning the servant knocked at 
Quica’s door with a message from Miss 
Chester to know whether Mrs. Chester 
would go to drive; and every morning Mrs. 
Chester sent back an equally polite refusal. 
Occasionally her husband took her out; but 
she felt that he only did it for the sake of 
appearances, and therefore disliked to go. 
She spent her days entirely alone; and after 
a trial of the evenings in the parlor, usually 
slipped up-stairs again after dinner. Her 
husband was seldom at home in the even- 
ing, and the rest of the family took no 
pains to make her stay in the drawing-room 
pleasant; so she found a quiet evening spent 
in reading more endurable. 

To do Fred justice, he hardly realized his 
wife’s position in the family. He saw that his 
sisters were polite to her, and saw, too, that 
she did not seem to respond to their advances; 





and he could not half appreciate their 
treatment of her, which had made it iimpos- 
sible for her to believe in their sincerity. 
He spent as much time as possible out of 
the house, and really had so little intercourse 
with his wife that he did not know much 
about her—except that he saw, what she 
could not conceal, that she was very un- 
happy. 

“She is always that now,” he said to him- 
self, bitterly; ‘‘she seems really to enjoy 
being miserable, and I don’t know what I 
can do about it.” 

One evening it chanced that Miss Chester 
had a dinner-party, the first one she had 
given since Quica had been in the house. 
Quica longed to excuse herself from going 
down; but, not daring to do so, delayed 
making her appearance until all the com- 
pany had assembled. They were in the 
drawing-room, waiting in the usual state of 
dull expectancy for the announcement of 
dinner, when she came in. At sight of her, 
every one in the room stopped even the 
semblance of a conversation. 

For the first time she had left off her 
mourning. The family would hardly have 
recognized her in this ~brilliant-looking 
woman, whose dress was of creamy satin 
with garniture of pomegranate blossoms, 
and rich finishing of lace and diamonds. 
Her husband was standing with his back to 
the door, and did not see her until she stood 
just before him. Then he gave a little start 
of surprise; but at that moment dinner was 
announced, and he had no opportunity of 
speaking to her. 

Quica had been assigned to an elderly 
gentleman, a fact which Carrie rather re- 
gretted when she saw the new light in which 
her sister-in-law appeared. He proved 
agreeable, however; and Quica found the 
dreaded party an altogether enjoyable affair. 
After dinner she had plenty of attention. 
It reminded her husband of the happy days 
in San Francisco, to see how bright she 
looked, and how gayly she talked and 
laughed. At last she even sang; it was the 
first time that she had done so since she had 
been in New York, and her sisters-in-law 
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were more surprised than any one else at the 
style of her singing. 

Late in the evening she went up to their 
parlor for a picture she wanted to show 
some one. When she opened the door, to 
her surprise, she saw her husband. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “I did not 
know you were here.” 

“T had forgotten a letter I had to write, 
and thought I should not be missed if I 
slipped off fora few moments. Can I help 
you?” 

“No, I thank you; I only came for a 
picture. I am sorry I interrupted you.” 

He scarcely heeded her words, he was so 
taken up in looking at her; for she seemed 
not like the dull, cold woman she had been 
lately, but her own fresh, joyous self. 

“My dear child, how well you look to- 
night,” he said, as he rose from his seat to 
open the door for her. 

Quica’s heart bounded at the first kind 
word she had heard from him for so long. 
For a moment she could not speak; and 
unluckily just then Carrie appeared in the 
hall looking for Fred. Her presence sealed 
Quica’s lips. He saw only the hesitation, 
and did not understand the cause. 

“T will not detain you any longer,” he 
said, in his ordinary cool tone, as his sister 
came into the room. His wife only re- 
sponded by a bow and went down again. 

When they were alone, after the guests 
had gone, his manner was just what it had 
been for so long. But Quica’s heart felt 
lighter than for months before. He had 
spoken kindly to her once: he would do 
so again; and with hope to cheer her, she 
could wait patiently. 

She felt very happy the next day; it 
seemed as if an end was coming to this 
dreadful state of things. Prompted by her 
unusual feelings, she went out alone for a 
walk—the first time she had ever done so in 
New York. The streets were crowded with 
Christmas shoppers, and the store windows 
full of pretty things; while the crisp snow 
under foot, and the bright winter sunshine 
overhead, lent an additional charm to the 
gay scene. Quica was so attracted by it 





that she prolonged her walk, and when she 
reached home found the family at luncheon. 

To her surprise, her husband was at the 
table. She had bought a bunch of deep 
crimson roses at the florist’s, and stopped in 
the hall long enough to fasten them in her 
dress. The exercise had brought a fresh 
glow to her cheeks, and she looked very 
lovely as she came into the dining-room, 
apologizing for her lateness. 

“You need make no excuses,” Carrie said, 
more kindly than usual, as she poured a cup 
of chocolate for her. ‘‘We are lunching 
early to-day to accommodate Fred.” 


There was silence for a moment. The 


sisters looked at each other, and then Louise 
said : , 

“T am afraid you will hardly be glad to 
see him, Quica, when you hear what bad 
He is going away 


news he has brought. 
this afternoon.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Quica, try- 
ing to make her voice perfectly clear as she 
addressed her husband. 

“To Europe.” 

“To Europe?” 

“Yes,” he went on hurriedly; ‘I am 
sorry to tell you so abruptly, but I did not 
know it myself until this morning, and I 
have to sail at three o’clock.” 

Quica said not a word. Mechanically she 
drank her chocolate; and then rising from 
the table, went up-stairs and threw herself 
on the bed, burying her face in the pillow. 
She could not think; she was stunned by 
the suddenness of the blow. Ina few mo- 
ments her husband followed her. He came 
and sat down on the edge of the bed, 
and took her cold little hands in his own. 
Still she could not speak; she was paralyzed 
by the shock she had received. 

“T have been meditating this step for 
some time, Quica,” he said; “and last night 
showed me that there is little hope of our 
understanding each other—at least, at pres- 
ent. I do not blame you, dear, though there 
has been fault on both sides; and I love you 
dearly, and believe that you still love mea 
little. But we seem to have lost all power 
of being happy together, and now I am 
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going away to try the effect of a year’s 
absence. I hope you will be contented 
here; and at the end of that time we will 
decide what is our best plan for the future.” 

He had evidently nerved himself to speak 
thus, and the effort made his voice sound 
cold, but at the last it broke. 

A servant knocked at the door and an- 
nounced that the carriage was waiting. 
Still Quica could not speak. Her husband 
took her in his arms, kissed her over and 
over again, while she felt his hot tears upon 
her face, and then in another moment he 
was gone. When the door finally closed 
upon him, she sprung up. 

. “O Fred!” she cried. ‘Come back, I 
must speak to you.” But no answer came 
to her cry: he was gone beyond recall. 


It was November, but a lovely, bright 
summer day, and all Paris seemed to be out 
of doors, as Frederick Chester walked slowly 
along on his way to the American Chapel. 
Eleven months of his year had gone by, and 


in all that time he had heard not a word 
from his wife. His sisters had occasionally 
alluded to her in their first letters, but for 
months now they had not even mentioned 
her name. 

Whatever changes the time might have 
wrought in her, in him it had re-created his 
old love into a passion stronger than any- 
thing he had ever believed he could feel. 
In this long separation from his wife, he had 
learned that he could never be happy away 
from her; and their old troubles seemed so 
slight, and to have been so entirely without 
cause, that he wondered how they could ever 
have been disturbed by what looked now 
nothing but the veriest trifles. Of late he 
had felt special longings to see Quica; 
and this last month that he was to be away 
from her looked so long that he wondered 
how he should ever live through it. 

Thinking thus, he looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. So it chanced 
that, as he reached the chapel, he did not 
notice a lady and gentleman who, approach- 
ing from the opposite direction, entered just 
behind him. They saw him, however, and 





when the services were concluded, and he was 
hastening away, as he reached the door he 
felt a detaining hand laid on hisarm. Turn- 
ing, he saw Mrs. Cornell and her husband. 
The lady was very gracious, and insisted 
upon his going home with them to luncheon ; 
and he was only too glad of anything that 
promised a diversion from his own thoughts 
—though if he had reflected a moment, he 
might not have accepted so readily; for 
Mrs. Cornell was a person who always spoke 
her mind freely. 

No allusion was made to Quica until after 
lunch, when Mr. Cornell had gone out and 
left them alone. Then Mrs. Cornell said: 

“T saw your wife very often after you went 
away, Mr. Chester.” 

“T did not know you were in New York.” 

“T reached there in January, and until 
Quica left, we were together a great deal.” 

“What do you mean? Is my wife not in 
New York?” 

It was the lady’s turn to be astonished. 

“Ts it possible that you did not know that 
your wife went back to Monterey last 
April?” 

“T know nothing about her. I have 
heard not a single word from her since I Jef* 
her last December.” 

“Does that mean that you do not wish to 
hear anything about her?” 

“No, indeed,” he said eagerly; “I am 
starving for news of her. Tell me every- 
thing she said and did while you were with 
her, and all that you have heard about her 
since.” 

Mrs. Cornell looked at him keenly. 

‘May I ask you a question?” 

“As many as you like, if you will only 
tell me everything.” ° 

“Has this year made you feel that you 
can keep away from her forever?” 

“No,” he said hoarsely; ‘it has shown 
me that I never half knew how much I 
loved her, or how worthy she was of being 
loved.” 

“Tam very glad. Then I will tell you 
all. I went to see your wife as soon as we 
arrived in New York, and found her in a 
dreadful state of mind. You did not realize 
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that, cruel as it was to leave her at all, it 
was infinitely more so to leave her with your 
sisters. You see I speak plainly.” 

“Go on—tell me everything.” 

‘“T think she could have borne it herself, 
but she could not bear the thought that her 
baby’s eyes should open upon unloving 
faces. And so, as I said, in April she 
went back to Monterey, and there she 
passed through her long and dangerous sick- 
ness, and there, two months ago, she buried 
her baby.” 

Fred could not speak; she waited a 
moment, and then, as she saw the expression 
on his face, she said: 

“Do you mean to say that you did not 
know that you would have had a little boy 
five months old if he had lived?” But as 
she asked the question she read the answer 
in his face. She said nothing more—what 
could be said to comfort him? 

He walked away to the window, and 
stood with his back to her, and she sat there 
perfectly still for a long time. At last he 
came and sat down by her again; he looked 
ten years older than when she had seen him 
in the chapel, but he was calm and ready 
for action. Grief for the little dead baby, 
whom he had never seen; sorrow for his 
wife and for himself, for what they had 
lived through apart from each other, the 
memory of which could never be forgotten 
—there would be time for all that by and by: 
now there was something else to be done. 

“Did Quica expect to come back to New 
York before I returned?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Do you think she would, now that—” 
he hesitated. 





“My dear Mr. Chester, the loss of her 
baby would make her long still more for her 
husband. It is your loss as well as hers.” 

“Then I have no time to lose. I shall 
start for Liverpool to-morrow morning, and 
take the first steamer for home.” 
and held out his hand. 

“Good by, and God bless you,” she said. 


He rose 


It was one of those lovely mornings that, 
in California, follow a rainy night; and Fred 
accepted it as a good sign that on his arrival 
in Monterey he should be greeted by such au- 
spicious omens. When he left the hotel, and 
walked toward the house where he had been 
told Mr. Ortez lived, a feeling of gladness 
sprung up in his heart; some old words kept 
repeating themselves over and over to him: 

‘*It is the pleasant shining, 
The shining after rain.” 

As he drew near to the house, he saw 
some one come out of it, and involuntarily 
stood still. It was Quica, but he could not 
meet her there; so he followed her, and very 


soon saw where their meeting would take 


place. A lovelier spot could hardly have 
been found than the little cemetery that 
morning. The birds sang overhead, the 
wet leaves of the trees glistened in the sun- 
shine, and the air was sweet with flowers. 
He remained concealed from her view 
until she had covered the little mound with 
flowers she had brought with her. Then, as 
she stood looking at it with the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, he came forward. He 
did not speak, but held out his arms, and 
without a word, she came to him; and thus 
over the grave of their baby he found his 
wife again. Fitora M. WricHT. 
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THE AZORES. 


Or the Azores, with their wonderful and 
beautiful natural history, their contented 
people and patriarchal customs, little has 
been written. Many who might visit and 
describe have been discouraged by the 
marked discomforts of approach and land- 
ing. The quiet of the principal towns, save 
in a few public places, may perhaps indicate 
that these islands are destitute of interest 
and pleasure. Only a few have found, in 
visiting them, such hearty relish as is painted 
in a sketch written many years ago by T. 
W. Higginson, inspired by a first visit to a 
foreign land, and a plunge “without fear or 
apology into the delicious sense of foreign- 
ness.” 

The Azores lie between 36 and 40 degrees 
north latitude, and 27 and 34 degrees west 
longitude; they belong to Portugal, and are 
a group of nine islands. They comprise 
Corvo and Flores to the north-west; Graci- 
osa, Fayal, San Jorge, Pico, and ‘Terceiva in 
the center, one hundred and fourteen miles 
south-east of the last group; San Miguel and 
Santa Maria, seventy miles to the south-east; 
together with an islet and bank called For- 
migas, about twenty miles north-east of 
Santa Maria. 

Arabian geographers describe, beside the 
Canaries, which are situated eight hundred 
miles south-east of the Western Islands, nine 
others in the western ocean; these are un- 
doubtedly the Azores, or Hawk Islands—the 
latter name from the abundance of hawks 
there found.. The first sight of this group 
granted any European was claimed by a 
Flemish merchant named Van der Berg, who, 
while on a voyage to Lisbon, was driven to 
its shores. He communicated his discovery 
to the Portuguese Government, and an ex- 
pedition was fitted out under its control, 
which resulted in the discovery of the For- 
migas, and, a short time after, the island of 
Santa Maria. 





In 1459 Portuguese colonies were estab- 
lished upon the islands; since then they 
have been under the control of Portugal, 
except during the period when Philip II. 
united the crowns of Spain and Portugal. 

The islands, save one, are of volcanic for- 
mation. Their surfaces are very irregular, 
ascending from the sea on the south to the 
central ridge in successive acclivities formed 
by volcanic deposits. Many of the peaks 
are craters. Although early discoverers men- 
tion the denseness and size of the trees and 
shrubs, the clearing of the land by the first 
settlers and the ensuing volcanic eruptions 
have left no trace of this former wealth, and 
only young plantations and a few straggling 
trees remain. 

The temperate and equable climate ren- 
ders the islands most attractive, and mate- 
rially diminishes the usual despondent effects 
of isolation. The thermometer near the 
level of the sea ranges from 45 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, the lowest known extreme of January, 
to 86 degrees Fahrenheit, the highest known 
extreme of July. Between these two points, 
noted in the shade, the gradation from month 
to month is regular, the increase and de- 
crease amounting to about four degrees. 

The soil on the southern and eastern 
slopes is fertile, producing European and 
tropical plants luxuriantly. The chief prod- 
ucts are wine, cereals, fruits, and vegetables. 
Cattle are abundant and of good quality. 
Sugar-cane at one time was produced toa 
large extent; but the demand having de- 
clined, the cultivation of grain, oranges, 
lemons, and the vine has been substituted, 
and has proved a profitable source of reve- 
nue. 

The following quotation from a letter re- 
cently received from the Sacramento Valley 
will show the similarity of climate and growth 
of the Azores to that of California, and aptly 
describes some of the delights of the two 
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lands, separated by so many thousands of 
miles: 

“The climate, the atmosphere, are simply 
ecstatic, the sunlight constant and bright, 
and the cool breezes exhilarating. During 
the days the temperature is like that of 
our eastern June weather, while the nights 
are like ours in October, just made to give 
sleep and rest to weary ones. * In beautiful 
flowers our possessions are far surpassed. 
Roses are wonderful in size, brilliancy of 
color, and fragrance. Fuchsias in all the fine 
varieties grow to be shrubs, and are trained 
about the houses and piazzas. Callas remain 
out of doors, and bloom all the year, and 
heliotrope nearly runs wild. Some people 
have hedges of geraniums brilliant with flow- 
ers, and every little house is surrounded with 
bloom. 

“The hills—mountains, in fact—almost 
surrounding us are a never-ending source of 
enjoyment; so peculiar are they in shape 
and color, so beautifully molded and grace- 
fully rounded, that, in their rich tints, they 
look like great seals and sea-lions basking in 
the sunlight. Not a tree or shrub grows 
upon their sides: only smooth, fine outlines ; 
and you can easily imagine the cloud- 
shadows which drift across their comfort- 
able backs.” 

Kircher, in his ‘Mundus Subterraneus,” 
describes some of the very remarkable emer- 
sions and submersions that have occurred in 
these localities. The first recorded was an- 
nounced by a violent earthquake, which 
lasted eight days; then a fire broke from the 
surface of the sea, and shot into the air, ac- 
companied by vast quantities of stones, 
earth, sand, and minerals; finally, a group 
of rocks burst forth, and increased until a 
space several miles in circumference was 
covered, which, being shattered by a new 
earthquake, settled into a solid consistency. 
Another took place in June, 1811, when an 
island was thrown up about two miles from 
the western extremity of San Miguel. The 
captain of a British man-of-war, who wit- 
nessed the explosion, in his eagerness to 
acquire territory for his kingdom, planted 
the English ensign upon the island, and 





named it Sabrina, after his ship. Returning 
in a few days, he discovered not only the 
ensign gone, but the island itself nearly a 
hundred feet under water. 

In June, 1867, after a volcanic eruption, 
an island appeared near Terceiva, but in less 
than two weeks had entirely disappeared: a 
search to the depth of a quarter of a mile dis- 
covered no clew to it. 

Earthquakes often occur, and frequently 
produce great disaster. The news of one of 
these a few years ago (1862) caused great 
apprehension on board the bark Azor, 
a good ship which usually makes the east- 
ward trip from Boston to Fayal in fifteen 
days. Letters had been received by some 
of the passengers previous to their departure 
from Boston, reporting the frequency of earth- 
quakes, accompanied by rumblings, which 
indicated the center of action under Fayal; 
that the people were living in tents to escape 
dangers from falling roofs and walls; that 
divine intercession was being implored to 
stay the awful doom; and that there was fear- 
ful uncertainty. 

The trip was unusually stormy, and though 
the captain’s chronometers had never before 
been faulty, the distance was run and no 
island was to be seen. Great consternation 
ensued, but finally the sun made his appear- 
ance, the latitude was found, and a longer 
run discovered the island still in existence; 
the chronometer’s trick had caused all this 
terror and anxiety. The calamity had been 
postponed, and the simple peasants suppos- 
ed their prayers had averted the disaster, to 
which conclusion they were greatly assisted 
by the priests. 

‘Corvo, the most northerly and smallest of 
the Azores group is seldom visited; its height 
is 2,548 feet. Like most of the other islands, 
it contains a caldeira, in which are hillocks 
and several lakes. 

Flores, situated nine and one-half miles 
to the eastward of Corvo, is larger, and con- 
tains high mountains, one of which rises to 
a height of 3,087 feet. The island is well 
populated, but very little surplus produce is 
raised. Beside the manufacture of linen 
stuffs, and the collection of a moss, orchilla, 
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from which a scarlet dye of fine quality is 
made, the inhabitants, both male and female, 
are occupied in agriculture and stock raising, 
to supply merely their own wants. A legend 
records the presence on this island at one 
time of a marble equestrian statue, with the 
rider’s hand pointing to the westward, in- 
tended to portray the thoughts of Columbus, 
who landed here during one of his early 
voyages. 

Graciosa contains very little of interest to 
the traveler that may not be found on the 
other islands. It is reported to be the most 
fertile of the entire group, producing, with 
very little attention, more than its inhabi- 
tantscanconsume. The surface is more level 
(or, properly speaking of such mountainous 
country, less irregular) than the others of the 
archipelago. Its capital, Santa Cruz, is of 
considerable size, but the want of an anchor- 
age renders it of little commercial importance. 
The name of the island is derived from its 
pleasing appearance, but one writer has 
strongly remarked its want of attraction to 
the tourist. 

Terceiva, so called because it was the third 
of*the group discovered, is one of the most 
populous, and is the government seat of the 
Azores. Its capital, Angra, is the finest city 
in the Atlantic islands. It is well built, has 
wide paved streets and sidewalks—the latter 
a convenience seldom seen in Spanish and 
Portuguese towns. Beside being the govern- 
or’s seat, it contains an important college and 
many cultivated residents. 

San Jorge, with a length of twenty-nine 
miles, has a breadth of only three; while the 
peaks of a mountain range running in the 
direction of its length rise to a height of 
3,498 feet. In 1808 the volcanic eruption 
of Esperanza brought terror to this island, 
and to the inhabitants of the fine town of 
Ursula, who feared the destruction of their 
homes and themselves. The direction of 
the principal stream of lava was, however, 
changed in its course to the sea; and though 
some lives were lost and much property de- 
stroyed, the town and its inhabitants were 
spared. The only Aofpe that the name of the 
mountain implied was given to the people 





of the neighboring islands, who knew that 
with this outlet for the volcanic fires, their 
own islands would be spared. 

Pico, so named because it contains the 
famous peak of the group, reaches a height 
of 7,613 feet; is remarkable for its beautiful 
scenery and the fine qualit; of its wine—this 
last, however, seems to be a tradition, as for 
twenty years none has been produced, owing 
to the ravages of the o/dium, or vine mildew. 
Oranges, too, are raised in large quantities 
for export; and on Pico are found many 
picturesque native costumes. The moun- 
tain is quite regular in its conical shape. 
From the base for about half its height, 
vines and orange groves abound; the next 
quarter is covered with bushes, while the up- 
per part is of bare rock and patches of coarse 
grass. The ascent even of the sugar loaf is 
possible. The island shows many traces of 
volcanic eruptions. It has been seen from 
a distance of eighty miles, and appears like 
a single mountain rising directly from the 
sea. 

Fayal is the most frequented of all the 
islands after San Miguel, which is the princi- 
pal trading place of English vessels. The 
preference is given to Fayal because it con- 
tains the best anchorage. Its commercial 
importance is almost entirely due to the 
energy and generosity of the late Mr. John 
Dabney, whose family for many years have 
been our representatives in the islands. 
Whalers put into Fayal for fresh vegetables 
and supplies, and to ship their oil to the 
United States. Distressed vessels also come 
here for repairs. 

San Miguel (St. Michael) is the largest 
and most populous, and absorbs most of the 
English commerce. A breakwater is being 
constructed here, which, when completed, 
will provide the finest harbor of the Azores, 
and promote the rapid growth of prosperity 
on the island. The natural history of San 
Miguel is by far the most interesting, not- 
withstanding the fame of Pico, and the noted 
caldeira of Fayal. The undergrowth of 
heath, cedar, laurel, and other evergreen 
shrubs upon the high, uneven surface, gives 
an appearance of rich woodland; and the 
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heavy rains supply the many lakes and 
streams in which the island abounds. The 
medicinal qualities of the mineral waters of 
San Miguel are quite noted. The abun- 
dant springs are used for baths and drinking. 
While some attain a temperature of two hun- 
dred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, and contain 
sO many minerals as to be fit only for the 
bath, others are sparkling ‘and cool, and are 
used for drinking, alike by the sick and the 
well. 

The hot springs, or furnas (furnaces), are 
similar to the Californian geysers, their 
spouting force varying with the quantity of 
water in the lakes or reservoirs, and the con- 
dition of the volcanic center, which appears 
to be situated beneath thisisland. ‘ Amidst 
the wildest scenery, intensely cold and _ boil- 
ing waters issue side by side from the carth 
and mingle their tides; sulphurous vapors 
float continually from the mouths of the hot 
wells, and the not inaptly termed Boca @ 
Inferno (Mouth of Hell), or mud crater, 
tosses its semi-solid contents, which seldom 
overflow, about a circle of forty-five feet 
diameter. 

Ponta Delgada is the most important 
town and the capital of this island. It has 
many fine buildings, religious edifices being 
numerous and elegant, and the inhabitants 
number some twenty thousand. 

Santa Maria is one of the smallest of the 
group, and has been discovered to be of a 
different geological formation. Though its 
bed has, no doubt, a volcanic origin, the 
island itself proves its elevation from the 
sea by the beds of marine shells. 

The Azores are usually reached by the 
regular line of ships owned by the Messrs. 
Dabney. Bi-monthly steamers from Lisbon, 
Portugal, also touch here. The American 
Lark Azor has carried many a fortunate 
traveler to and from the novel shores of 
Fayal. 

In one of the fastest and most comforta- 
ble ships afloat our party voyaged. Out 
of Long Island Sound we sailed, through 
the Race, leaving the shores about New 
London clothed in the loveliest of early 
July’s green and flowers. Scarcely was land 





lost, when the wind blew half a gale, and the 
sea gave a most provoking reception. Ovw- 
ing to the light winds of July, the run occu- 
pied seventeen days; but the weather was 
beautiful, the sea often smooth, and the 
temperature from seventy to seventy-six de- 
grees, with deliciously cool breezes at night. 
As we walked the deck on those fine nights, 
it was wonderful to see the clouds follow 
the moon, apparently unguided by wind, 
wrapping their damp folds about her, com- 
pletely shutting from us her reflected light: 
then, as if satisfied, they seemed to heap 
upon each other until, refusing thus to be 
shut from view, she would cast them from 
her like seething steam, again to shine forth, 
proud of her power to loose the bands. 
How fleeting was her grandeur! soon she 
was again clothed in mist, which grew heavi- 
er, and hurled forth wind upon the earth. 
Not until one goes to sea can he have a 
conception of the beauty and importance of 
the clouds. The sailor becomes acquainted 
with them as we learn to know our friends 
of the land. One cloud foretells the gale, 
another brings fair winds, others rain and 
squalls. 

One afternoon we sighted Flores sixty 
miles distant, looking little more than one 
of the many clouds its high peaks attract. 
Very soon, however, it was lost to us, but, 
though so far distant, had brought joy to 
the ship’s navigator, as a check to his chro- 
nometers. The next afternoon, when some 
forty miles away, I detected the lofty peak 
of Pico, dropping apparently from the heav- 
ens, and separated entirely from the horizon 
by the mists hanging over the mountains. 

The spectacle of the following morning 
seemed to have been especially prepared to 
repay us for the many times we had passed 
these islands without having seen them. 
The clouds, hills, sea, coloring, sunrise—all 
held a fé¢e to welcome us. It was certainly 
a beautiful sight that met and opened our 
half-closed eyes. The time was four o’clock. 
A fresh north-east wind had blown most of 
the vapor from the mountains, letting the 
rest remain just long enough to receive 
varied forms and tints from the rising sun. 
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The weather could not have been more 
favorable, because the lofty peaks of the 
islands are clear only when northerly winds 
are blowing. The ship was heading for 
the channel between the islands of Pico 
and Fayal, and on a fresh wind was plow- 
ing the water in fine style, rapidly gaining 
upon a French frigate a short distance 
ahead. 

Pico has a sugar-loaf, which is 7,613 feet 
above the level of the sea; while the moun- 
tains of Fayal attain an altitude of nearly 
3,400 feet. In the clear atmosphere the 
convents, hamlets, churches, roads, and fields 
of the latter greeted us on the one side; 
while on the other Pico soared, dividing the 
clouds that mantled its peaks, and rolling 
away to be colored by the sun. 

As we approached the high and precipi- 
tous coast of Fayal, we could discern, with 
strong glasses, the peasants moving about in 
the highly cultivated fields, looking like 
toys among the beautiful and varied shades 
of green. I have said green, but not grass: 
no grass will grow there. Mr. Dabney has 
imported grass seed of almost every variety, 
but cannot succeed in raising a fine lawn, 
though great attention has been given to its 
care. 

Nearing Horta harbor the vessels at an- 
chor looked like play ships as they lay under 
the lofty mountains. The anchor was 
scarcely down before our good ship was 
surrounded by native boats, having for sale 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, baskets, hats, and 
other products of the islands. With half a 
dozen men or boys in each boat shouting 
at the same time, one has to learn by inspec- 
tion the contents of these boats, even though 
he be conversant with the language. 

In proper season the numerous officials 
had to be received with due respect, although 
many were ludicrous with vanity. But can 
we wonder at this vanity, when we recall 
the immediate surroundings of the most 
powerful courts, and even the names of the 
kings themselves? Many of the rulers of 
the world have names to distinguish them, 
not only from their brothers, sisters, and 
even from each other, but in honor of the 





countries which they and their ancestors 
have ruled, added to those which they 
hope and expect to govern. The King of 
Portugal, for instance, has the following: 
Sua Magestade Fidelissima El-Rei o Senhor 
Dom Luiz Filippe Maria Fernando Pedro 
de Alcantara, Miguel Rafael Gabriel Gonza- 
ga Xavier Francisco de Assis, Joao Augusto 
Julio de Braganca e Bourbon, Rei de Portu- 
gale dos Algarves, Zaquem e dalemmar, em 
Africa, Senhor de Guiné, e da Conquista, 
Navegacao e Commercio da Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia e da India, etc. He is generally 
known as his Most Faithful Majesty, Dom 
Luiz I. But, in spite of his name, he is a 
very good fellow, and has ability and taste 
for literature and art. He has translated 
the greater part of Shakspere into Portu- 
guese, and has the finest picture gallery in 
his kingdom. 

But to return to the Azores, from which 
in the king’s name we have drifted a thou- 
sand miles to the eastward. A visit to the 
queer old town of Horta discovered it built 
on a sloping plain at the foot of one of the 
mountains. The streets are narrow, and the 
gardens inclosed by high walls. The 
houses are built of lava stone covered with 
plaster, and decorated with a colored wash 
or ornamented tiles. The roofs are of 
Dutch pottery tiles; while some of the more 
humble cottages are covered with thatched 
straw. ‘There is never a pane of glass on 
the lower story, even for the shops, ‘but only 
barred windows and solid doors. Every 
house has a paved court-yard for the ground 
floor, into which donkeys may be driven, or 
where beggars or peasants may wait. An 
English lady, on arriving, declared that our 
hotel was only a donkey stable, and refused 
to enter it.” The streets are clean, and the 
peasants not so dirty as they are usually 
described. 

All the implements of agriculture and 
transportation are similar to those used upon 
the island during the fifteenth century, or 
perhaps earlier. From the appearance of 
many, it was easy to believe they were con- 
structed so long ago. Imagination cannot 
picture articles more clumsy; the iron-shod 
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wheels of the carts are sawed from tree- 
trunks of the size required for the wheel, and 
are solidly attached to the axle, so that all 
revolves together; and the absence of grease 
permits a screeching which would frighten 
away the most audacious of the greatly feared 
witches. The peasants think what their an- 
cestors used is quite good enough for them, 
and do not desire any improved machinery. 
I saw one American lathe, but it was usually 
kept under a cover, and only shown occa- 
sionally as a curiosity. The drinking water 
is carried from the public wells or watering 
places in wooden pitchers, on the heads of 
peasants. ‘To fillthese pitchers (which aver- 
age about four gallons) a little wooden bucket 
of a quart capacity is employed, with an 
attached lanyard for lowering it into the 
well. If they wish to fill a hogshead, this 
same little bucket is brought into use; 
no argument can convince them that time 
and labor would be saved by the use of 
a larger dipper. They seem to have no 
idea of the value of time. A few cents 


a day is what they expect for their labor; 


and day after day they are employed, lazily 
completing what, when finished, will last 
centuries. 

Donkeys, a few oxen and cows, and two or 
three pairs of mules assist the peasants of 
both sexes to transport passengers and 
freight. The men bear bundles larger than 
those seen on the backs of donkeys; while 
the women carry extraordinary weights upon 
their heads. Yet these same women, princi- 
pally accustomed to masculine occupations, 
make some of the most beautiful laces and 
embroideries that are produced in the world. 

The donkeys are driven by men and boys, 
who are quite as important to one’s progress 
as the animals themselves. One is perfectly 
helpless on donkey-back; no command from 
the rider will the creatures obey. Looking 
about as one rides, it is a surprise to feel the 
donkey suddenly jump. This surprise van- 
ishes when the cause is discovered, and you 
do not marvel that an increase of speed has 
been effected by the application to the ani- 
mal’s body of a steel point in the end of a 
stick carried by the donkey-boy. This mild 





treatment and an occasional twisting of ‘the 
tail are the inducements offered to produce 
rapidity of motion. 

As far as my short stay would allow me to 
discover, the cows are the most important 
animals of the island. In addition to their 
usefulness as known to us, they are put to 
the plow in preparing the soil for grain; har- 
nessed to the cart, they carry the grain to 
the mill; there, are used to thresh and grind 
it; to the cart again to transport it to mar- 
ket; and before the same cart employed asa 
carriage to convey the family from place to 
place. If we hear a school-boy’s first liter- 
ary effort describe the cow as ‘‘a very use- 
ful animal,” we ought not to laugh at his 
pertinency. 

The streets of Horta are paved with square 
stones, and many of these have been worn 
smooth by the constant action of the bare 
feet passingover them. The peasant women 
are large, healthful, masculine, and erect. 
No matter how heavy the burden, how old 
the peasant, the carriage is always erect and 
graceful. Excepting bright eyes, very little 
beauty can be found. Flores furnishes the 
largest proportion of good-looking young 
girls and youths; but even to these, age brings 
the deeply wrinkled skin and parchment 
complexion. 

On the day of our arrival a wedding was 
celebrated, and everything pertaining to it 
was very odd tous. The marriage was, of 
course, arranged by the parents, the young 
lady having no choice in such an unimpor- 
tant event of her life. The groom was thirty- 
five, the bride thirteen. I caught a glimpse 
of her as she rode through the street on her 
way tothechurch. Her appearance was that 
of an American girl of eighteen; rather 
pretty, but a mere child in manner. When 
she reached the church and found many peo- 
ple waiting to see the ceremony, she was 
frightened, and asked to go to another church. 
On their way to a second church, I saw the 
carriages containing the bridal party, the 
gentlemen in one, ladies in another. The 
mules of the aristocratic conveyances were 
going at a wondrous speed, certainly as fast 
as aman could walk At the second place 
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the marriage was quietly concluded; a ball 
followed, and the young lady was happy. 
Her freedom was purchased, and she no 
longer had to be kept within the garden walls, 
lest the profane eyes of man should look 
upon her. 

At the office of our consul, Mr, Samuel 
Dabney, we were introduced to the military 
governor, whose authority extended over 
the immense army of one hundred soldiers. 
Yet, with all this responsibility, he was very 
polite and jolly, seemed glad to meet us, 
and at parting gave a hearty hand-shake to 
each. 

My experience at one of the Fayal hotels 
was not unpleasant: found a very clean 
house, two stories high, conducted by an 
English woman and her Portuguese husband. 
The floors were bare; there were few orna- 


ments, but everything was very neatly 


arranged; the rooms were small, and the 
beds very hard; while there were not a few of 
Fayal’s prevailing joys—fleas. 

One of the evenings was pleasantly passed 
with the Dabneys in their lovely home; and 


after returning to the hotel we seated our- 
selves upon the balcony, recalling the pleas- 
ure already found, and discussing plans for 
the future. Everything and everybody were 
curious. As we talked, it was hard to real- 
ize that the ground on which and the stone 
of which the hotel was built had not long 
ago been one mass of red and seething lava. 
The surf roared and beat against the wall 
built to protect the city from the heavy seas 
that rush at times against the edge, and the 
rising spray sprinkled our faces with a cooling 
mist. Between us and Pico rode our ship 
and temporary home; while Pico’s shadow 
fell across the deep channel, over the land, 
until our very feet were bathed in the dark 
quietude; the wave-washed island, the prim- 
itive city, and quaint little hotel, all under 
the same majestic, peaceful guardianship. 

At a dinner given us by the American 
consul, and laid for some twenty guests, my 
place was between two delightfully cultured 
women, who so engaged me in conversation 
as to nearly prevent proper attention to a 
tastefully selected, well-prepared, and ele- 





gantly served repast. Delicious native wines 
and fruits (a few of the latter new to me, 
but most of them similar to our own) added, 
the former, life to our converse; the latter, 
beauty to the scene. Upon this very pleas- 
ant occasion I learned much of the islands, 
the people, and their modes of living. After 
coffee served in the drawing-room, the 
smokers strolled into the consul’s garden. 
These gardens (“Fredonia”) comprise many 
acres, and contain fruits and flowers from 
many parts of the world. The climate is so 
favorable that tropical trees and plants flour- 
ish by the side of our own native growth. 
Everywhere about the islands can be 
seen our own flora, but growing in greater 
profusion and more fragrant. ‘The plants 
become bushes, and in many instances great 
trees. About the farms, hedges of flowers 
are found instead of fences. But I have 
strayed from the delightful gardens of our 
host. Here grow side by side the magnolia, 
dragon, bamboo, cork, and camphor trees ; 
and while the bananas and the palms 
carried us to the tropics, the roses, so like 
those we may find in our June gardens, 
reminded us we were still in the latitude of 
Philadelphia. The Norfolk Island pine, with 
its leaves like needles, was beautiful, and 
proud of its home so many miles away. 
Having seen the beauties of “‘ Fredonia,” we 
were conducted underground across a street, 
to the home of a sister of our host. Here 
we were joined by the ladies, who had ar- 
ranged exquisite bouquets for us. The 
“Cedars,” quite as beautiful as “Fredonia,” 
contained finer trees but smaller gardens. 
Another fine seat was to be visited, and 
“Bagatelle” discovered to us many more 
beauties. From an interesting fernery I 
gathered many specimens, which were de- 
posited in my hat for safe keeping. During 
our return we again met the polite governor. 
I did not wish to be outdone in courtesy, 
nor did I want to risk the loss of my pre- 
cious treasures. What was I to do? I 
grasped my hat-rim frantically, wrinkled my 
face .into smiles, and doubled my body 
like a closing jack-knife. ‘The movement 
was successful, and the gracious governor 
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returned it with the most elegant and pro- 
found of Portuguese salutes. 

It was at “Bagatelle” that Professor Agas- 
siz and his friends were entertained when 
they were in Fayal. Botanist, geologist, and 
with much knowledge of the most conve- 
nient modes of preserving specimens of nat- 
ural history, the hostess, Miss Olivia Dabney, 
was a valuable assistant to Professor Agassiz, 
and has herself made collections which are 
unusually complete. 

Laden with beautiful specimens and flow- 
ers, among which was the night-blooming 
cereus, we returned to our ship, to dwell 
upon the delights of the day, and the impor- 
tance of the Dabneys, or familia (family), as 
the people far and near are wont to call 
them. ‘Almost every good institution or 
enterprise on the island is the creation of 
this family, and their energy and character 
have made themselves felt in every part of 
the island.” 

The time was near at hand when our good 
ship must return, yet we had neither visited 
the wonderful caldeira of Fayal, nor made 


the famous ascent of Pico. Late messengers 
from our thoughtful consul assured us of the 


prospects of fine weather. Still the chance 
of Pico’s summit being enveloped in clouds, 
and our losing both view and caldeira cer- 
tainly required serious thought. The peak 
is not always clear, even when the favorable 
northerly winds are blowing. The ascent 
requires the greater part of two days; and as 
our stay was limited, this would occupy 
most of the time. It was hard to give up a 
much-desired pleasure, ‘‘the best of all—the 
wonderful ascension of Pico,” and the glori- 
ous view from the summit, particularly when 
another chance might never come; but we 
still coveted the caldeira. One of our Bos- 
ton friends, who had visited both, decided 
for us that the caldeira was by far the more 
attractive, and offered to accompany and 
guide us. Throughout the day we found 
him an invaluable friend, sincere and enthu- 
siastic as we. Our party consisted of four 
beside the donkey-boys, Francisco and 
George, their four donkeys, and the not least 
important steel-pointed sticks. 


.each other. 





With a shout from the boys, and a mild 
application of the steel point, we started on 
our ride, or, as the Portuguese phrase express- 
es it—“dar um passeio a cavallo n’ um 
burro” —“‘go to walk on horseback on a 
donkey.” Through the main street, out 
into the narrower ones, with high garden 
walls on either side, we walked on horse- 
back on our donkeys, the boys running after 
us with our great luncheon baskets on their 
heads. These boys are very strong, and 
will run up and down the mountains twenty 
or thirty miles a day. 

Two of the party soon dismounted, fear- 
ing dismemberment or a toss into the 
immense ravines that are cut by the winter 
rains, and along the edges of which our path 
led. The caldeira was ten miles from the 
villa, and the mouth of it 3,350 feet above 
the sea. Our road for the first three miles 
was bordered on either side by the hedges 
of pittosporum, lava walls, and a species of 
cane similar to the bamboo. Quantities of 
the aloe, or century plant, from the fibers of 
which lace is made, were also in sight. The 
second section found us among hedges of 
box and hydrangea, the latter in full bloom. 
The hedges separating the farms seemed to 
be slate-colored walls, but a near approach 
discovered them to be blue-flowering hydran- 
geas. Throughout this section we also 
found ferns and lichens. The third section, 
or last three miles, presented ferns, lichens, 
and quantities of low faya bushes (beach 
shrubs), from which the name Fayal is de- 
rived, and which give the appearance of grass. 

The weather varied as we mounted high- 
er and higher. For a while the sun would 
shine; then would follow clouds, that so 
quickly and completely enveloped us, as to 
make our party scarcely distinguishable to 
Occasionally one well charged 
with rain would give us the benefit of its 
contents ; but our chagrin at this was speedily 
dispelled when the sun shone forth again, 
turning into diamond brilliancy the thou- 
sands of drops which covered the bushes. 
The clouds rose and fell like curtains, each 
time presenting a scene novel and instruct- 
ive as it was delightful. The neighboring 
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islands and each part of Fayal were dis- 
played to us under all possible conditions 
of shadow and light. 

Tired and wet, we reached the summit to 
find everything clothed in fog; even the 
craters were filled with it. As we sat down 
to lunch, a grayer day in February could 
not be conceived. Were we to be disap- 
pointed, after all? Was our journey of ten 
miles for naught? Were our escapes from 
the deep chasms, and our trudging over 
slippery lava rocks, to be repaid by the sight 
of a fog, aided in its dreariness by a cold, 
damp north-east wind? No: for we were 
scarcely seated behind a hummock, when 
our happy George called out, in his broken 
English, “Oh, look!” We sprung to the 
edge of the caldeira to meet an enchanting 
picture. 
disclosing an immense chasm, its top five 
miles in circumference, and its depth 1,700 
feet. The bottom was carpeted with the 
freshest of spring greens; down the sides 
were deep ravines gorged out by violent 
storms. From below came the voices of the 


peasants as they chatted over their labors of 
gathering fire-wood, reeds and grasses for 


rope and basket making. So diminutive 
were they, that had they not been moving 
we could not have distinguished them. 
The clouds floated across this mouth, 
forming fascinating pictures, but so rapidly 
changing as to almost prevent an impress 
upon the mind. O, what a rich workshop 
for some of our painters! 

Let me tell here the difference between 
a crater and a caldeira. “The outflow, 
whether of mud or lava, is not always lim- 
ited to a single crater; but several have 
been known to open in the same vicinity, 
as around the side of a mountain, and con- 
tinue in action at the same time. By their 
falling into each other, or by the enlarging of 
a single crater, immense chasms are formed, of 
great depth, sometimes several miles in cir- 
cumference. These are distinguished from 
craters by the name of ca/detras, the Spanish 
word for caldrons, and in the base of these ap- 
pear new craters, which change the shape and 
add to the dimensions of the volcanic pile.” 


The fog rose from the great pit, | 





Strengthened by a lunch and some de- 
licious native wine (a kind of sherry), we com- 
menced the descent, which cannot be better 
described than by going down three times 
1,700 steps. As we descended our serpen- 
tine staircase, we stopped from time to time 
to enjoy enchanting cloud effects, or to pick 
a fern from some hidden grotto. Each dis- 
covered cavern seemed the most beautiful, 
but was surpassed by others as we approached 
the bottom. Among the ravines were hun- 
dreds of these alcoves, lined with delicate 
mosses made dazzling by beads of water 
from the springs above. Hanging from the 
top and sides were ferns of many varieties, 
while graceful vines twined themselves artis- 
tically among the whole. Little lakes and 
waterfalls of deliciously cool spring water 
added to their beauty, forming some of the 
most exquisite pictures nature could produce. 

At the bottom of the caldeira we found 
lakes of fresh water, very shallow, over carpet- 
ing of mint of a brilliant light green. There 
was also asmall volcano about four hundred 
feet high. Compared with the hollow in 
which it was situated, it seemed a mere 
mound of earth; but when we had made its 
ascent through the closely growing faya 
bushes that covered its sides, the illusion dis- 
appeared. We reached its summit, but did 
not go down into the crater, which was simi- 
lar but not so beautiful as the caldeira pit 
itself. 

Through the ravines and grottoes, and 
over the bottom of the vast cavity, we roamed 
for hours, until the shadows warned us of 
approaching night. Ferns, mosses, and vines 
were gathered for pressing, and roots for 
growing. In the ascent we often rested, 
but the top seemed beyond our reach. 
When, at last we reached our lunching 
place of the morning, we found another repast 
served, and the donkeys standing as patient- 
ly, and with their ears at the same inclination, 
as when we left them. It was dark when 
they rattled us into the paved town. 

Some attempts to find good specimens of 
the beautiful needle-work were not very suc- 
cessful, very little finished work being in the 
market. The peasants are paid so little for 
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their work that they will not risk its sale, 
and await orders in advance. The details of 
one of our purchases may be amusing. En- 
tering a dry-goods store to buy some linen 
peculiar to the island, we saw rolls directly 
in view; but it is difficult to decide whether 
our pronunciation of the Portuguese was at 
fault, or whether the merchant desired to sell 
a particular piece, for hé would not show any 
others. Having decided not to buy without 
a choice, we went behind the counter and 
selected. The merchant was surprised at 
this demonstration of perseverance; but the 
prospect of a sale sealed his lips, and saved 
us another attack upon the Portuguese dic- 
tionary. When asked if he would sell the 
entire roll, a meter was handed us to measure 
the piece, thus insuring an honest sale on 
his part. The linen measured, paper and 
string were handed us to prepare our own 
parcel, and a pencil, to compute for ourselves 
the amount of the bill. Upon the receipt 
of the result and the money, the merchant 
disappeared, returning after five minutes’ re- 
vision, with the change and a bright face, 
evidently satisfied with our mathematics. 
Finally, though half a dozen boys were 
lounging about, no offer was made to send 
the package, so off we marched, greatly 
pleased with the novelty of the transaction. 





The orange packers, of whom Mr. Dabney 
employed many hundreds, proved a great at- 
traction. Of the packing, Colonel Higgin- 
son has told us: “One knows at a glance 
whether the cargo is destined for America or 
England, the English boxes having the thin 
wooden top bent into a sort of dome, almost 
doubling the solid contents of the box. This 
is to evade the duty, the custom-house meas- 
urements being taken only at the corners. 
It also enables the London dealers to remove 
some two hundred oranges from every box, 
and still send it into the country as full. 
When one thinks what a knowing race we 
came from, it is really wonderful where we 
Yankees picked up our honesty.” 

Calls, and a tramp about the town, finished 
our last day on the islands, and finally the 
farewells were reluctantly said; for in Fayal 
alone each day brought a revelation. Now 
a wonder in great turreted rocks; an ecstasy 
in waterfall and stream; then a delight as 
one tramped about over the loveliest wild 
flowers and discovered cool, quiet grottoes, 
curtained with bonniest ferns; drinking 
health and strength in each breath of the 
clear, dry, pure mountain air, and reveling in 
constant sunshine by day and moonlight 
by night, with never a dream of shadow or 
dreariness. 


W. H. JAQUES. 





A DREAM. 


Orr to my childhood’s pillow, as I dreamed, 


There came a fevered 


vision. In my sight | 


Was shown in glowing color a delight 
That long had filled my fancy, and it gleamed 
So near me, that in ecstasy I deemed 
The winning done; at other times the night 
Was terrible with horrid forms of fright; 
Yet when I tried to grasp, or flee, it seemed 
That, faithless at my need, my limbs were lead. 
In agony I woke, and all my pain 


That instant vanished; 


for the morning beam 


Revealed my mother bending o’er my bed. 
And shall not they that mourn and toil in vain 
Find death the waking-from a dreadful dream? 


CHARLES S. GREENE. 
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THE subject of this article is in several 
respects one of the most distinguished men 
of the age. Beginning life as a newspaper 
reporter, he has attained to fortune, rank, 
and title, not because he made them the 
goal of his ambition, but because they came 
as the natural reward of eminent services to 
society. He has been more than forty years 
a public man and a leader of men; and dur- 
ing all these years he has never swerved from 
the cause of the people, but always labored 
for their moral and material improvement. 

Of literary pursuits, journalism, in its high- 
est functions, demands perhaps more va- 
ried attainments, closer application, more 
extensive reading, steadier industry, and 
greater capacity for labor than any other. 
A newspaper, the subtle influence of which 
permeates every pore of the body politic, 
searching, circling, pervading all its parts, 
until every fiber in the political system feels 
its potent presence; a journal whose scope 
is not circumscribed by the confines of 
party, and whose freedom is not shackled by 
considerations of commercial interest, but 
which aims high, and is inspired by noble 
aspirations of incorruptible patriotism; and 
which, as crowning all, supplies intellectual 
pabulum that, when tasted, stimulates desire 
for more, shapes national purpose, and 
gives direction to political action: this 
would be journalism of the highest type, 
such as would command universal respect, 
and extort admiration from even its adver- 
saries. ‘To take precedence in such a 
sphere of labor, where only men of talent 
can be competitors, and to achieve dis- 
tinction where to win even recognition needs 
more than ordinary ability, is necessarily to 
possess a high order of intellect. He who 
isa journalist of this stamp and character 
is not only a journalist born, but must 
also be made; whose genius gives fervor to 
his pages, and whose industry is equal to his 
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genius. Such a journalist was Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy; and sucha journal was the Dub- 
lin “Nation,” of which he was the founder. 

Besides possessing critical acumen and 
just discrimination, he was a lucid writer of 
prose and a racy writer of poetry. Though 
he never made pretensions to poetic genius, 
some of the best ballads and songs in the 
“Nation” were from his pen. As a dra- 
matic critic, he was not surpassed; and as a 
political controversialist, it is sufficient to say 
that he encountered Carlyle on the Irish 
problem, and that the controversy termi- 
nated in mutual respect and personal friend- 
ship: and this when Carlyle was at his prime 
and when Duffy was not much more than 
half his years. No journalist was ever more 
versatile. 

His was a paper in which names that have 
become celebrated in jurisprudence, diplo- 
macy, and literature sought and found literary 
reputation. Lord O’Hagan; Lord Dufferin; 
Sir Samuel Ferguson ; John Mitchel ; Thomas 
Darcy Magee; Lady Wilde; Mrs. O’Dogh- 
erty (Eva) Denis; Florence McCarthy, the 
friend of Longfellow; Lever; Carlton; and 
Clarence Mangan, the Edgar Allan Poe of 
Ireland ; besides a host of others, less known, 
perhaps, in America, but names not less 
enduring in Irish literature—were contribu- 
tors in the “Nation.” To be admitted, in- 
deed, into the columns of the “Nation” was 
to acquire literary distinction. Mr. Duffy 
discovered and brought to light more talent, 
especially among the peasantry, than perhaps 
any editor of his time. 

He has combined in his person the triple 
character of journalist, statesman, and author, 
qualities that, though not necessarily incom- 
patible, are yet rarely united in one man—at 
least, in their respective excellence. John 
Stuart Mill did not carry with him into the 
House of Commons the power he possessed 


in his study. Thackeray and Dickens were 
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not conspicuous for success in journalism ; 
and though Brougham, Disraeli, and Glad- 
stone are statesmen and fertile authors, I am 
not aware that either of them ever attempted 
the difficult work of journalism. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy was born in 
Monaghan, in the north of Ireland, about 
sixty-six years ago, and at the age of twenty 
came to Dublin to seek in the metropolis that 
opportunity for self-advancement which was 
not afforded to him in the provinces. With 
the exception of youth, moral character, an 
excellent classical education, and more 
genius than he dared to think he pos- 
sessed, he had little capital to start on. He 
obtained a situation as reporter on the “ Morn- 
ing Register,” a Dublin daily paper; and as 
he filled its duties satisfactorily, he was pro- 
moted, in due course, to the subeditor’ schair, 
a position he held till the editor, accepting 
a government appointment, went out to the 
Cape of Good Hope; when young Duffy re- 
turned to his native Ulster, and established a 
paper of his own, the “Vindicator,” in the 
city of Belfast. By this time he had given 
proof of rare literary ability, and the result 
was that the “ Vindicator,” though a Catholic 
paper, was read, not by Catholics alone, but 
also by the cultured of all denominations 
and classes. 

For a provincial paper, the “ Vindicator” 
had a wide circulation; but, though its owner 
was making money and building up charac- 
ter and reputation, he was not content, and 
resolved to seek once more in the metropo- 
lis a wider stage and a larger audience. As 
an incentive to this resolve, in the very paper 
he had left, and to which he owed his liter- 
ary origin, were appearing from time to time 
articles of great power and brilliancy, on na- 
tional subjects, and such as, from his knowl- 
edge of the profession, he knew could not 
have been written by any of the professional 
writers then on the Dublin press. New and 
fresh knights had evidently entered the lists; 
and though their maiden lances were but 
newly fleshed, he knew by the flash and 
polish of the steel that they were of the true 
Toledo temper. Impelled by the kinship of 





genius, he determined to know who were the 
knights-errant thus in quest of literary ad- 
venture. 

It was early in the year 1842 when three 
young men of nearly the same age sauntered 
one day into Phoenix Park for more unre- 
served conversation on a subject which had 
been occupying their minds for some time 
previously. Their personal acquaintance was 
slight and recent, and, though they knew each 
other well, and each others’ principles still 
better, this was chiefly through correspond- 
ence and their published writings. Two of 
them were barristers newly called ; the third 
was a journalist and law student. The bar- 
risters were twenty-eight and twenty-seven 
years of age respectively, and the journalist 
twenty-six. Two were Catholics, one was 
Protestant. They represented three prov- 
inces of Ireland—Munster, Connaught, and 
Ulster; and all three were well acquainted 
with the fourth province, Leinster. The 
alliteration in their names was often noticed 
by their admirers, as a curious coincidence 
in connection with their mutual friendship 
and future enterprise ; it was, Davis, Dillon, 
Duffy. Davis was the oldest, and the one 
Protestant of the triumvirate—a triumvirate 
who are said to “have brought a new soul 
into Ireland.” It is at any rate certain that 
no literary trio for two centuries have pro- 
duced such permanent effects on the Irish 
mind. 

Thomas Osborne Davis, who was born in 
Cork County, and inherited English descent 
from his father, and from his mother some 
of the best blood of the Norman and Celt, 
was of medium stature, with large, open eyes, 
a broad brow, and jaws that indicated char- 
acter and power; while his dress and gait 
bore the air of astudent. His reading in the 
University was vast and various, but of the 
historical and philosophical sort rather than 
the light and entertaining ; and his career in 
college, it has been said, was respectable 
rather than distinguished. He had written 
and published some essays when a student; 
but it was reading for the statesman rather 
than for the general public; and as for light 
literature, no one was more surprised than 
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he was himself, when, a few years after, he 
found fame and immortality as poet and 
general writer in the columns of the “ Na- 
tion.” 

John Blake Dillon, the father of John 
Dillon, now member of the House of Com- 
mons, was in physique very different from 
his friend Davis. He was tall, of a com- 
manding figure, and very handsome; while 
his complexion and bearing might have be- 
longed toa Spanish noble. He belonged toa 
commercial family, and was born and reared in 
Connaught, among the most unhappy popu- 
lation of Europe. He had been educated 
in Maynooth for the priesthood; but chang- 
ing his mind, he went to the University and 
studied law. He had written some articles 
in the Dublin papers which attracted imme- 
diate attention, and this, perhaps, first in- 
clined him to literary pursuits. 

Charles Gavan Duffy, the youngest of the 
trio, belonged to the sturdy yeoman class of 
Ulster, and had made, as we see, early choice 
of journalism as a profession; but was now, 
however, studying for the bar, to which he 
was subsequently called. He had been six 
years a newspaper man—reporter, editor, and 
proprietor—and was therefore an oracle to his 
two friends on types, forms, and all the para- 
phernalia of a printing-office. He is a little 
under medium height, with liquid gray eyes, 
and when young wore his fair hair long, ac- 
cording to the fashion among young men of 
forty years ago. He has the most remark- 
able forehead I ever saw. It is not alone 
that it is massive, high, and broad, but the 
temples project so conspicuously as to make 
the separating line between the base and the 
upper part appear a hollow. While Davis 
and Dillon were versed in legal lore and his- 
toric research, Duffy gave preference to 
belles-lettres, for his young imagination had not 
yet been blunted by the rigid realities of law; 
thus far he had only gulped down the first 
dry morsels of codes and statutes; and there- 
fore Greek and Roman literature had not 
lost for him yet its splendors and attractive- 
ness. 

Such were the triumvirate who, before two 
years, were destined not only “to bring a new 


soul into Ireland,” but were also to have 
Europe as well as America for an audience, 
and astonish England with the boldness of 
their enunciations. 

While sitting in the park, in the shade of 
an ancient elm, Duffy proposed the estab- 
lishment in the metropolis of a weekly na- 
tional newspaper, which all three would 
own and write. This proposal they were 
obliged to decline, as they had no money to 
spare, and would not incur a responsibility 
which might involve them in debt. Duffy 
replied by saying that he would find the 
capital if they would help him in the writing 
and management; and this offer they gladly 
and eagerly accepted. 

What now should be the name of the 
paper? Duffy suggested the “National”; 
Davis objected, as an adjective for such a 
purpose was contrary to the analogies of the 
English language. After running over vari- 
ous names, Davis reverted to the suggestion, 
and proposed the “Nation,” which was ac- 
cepted. They desired to make Ireland a 
nation, and what name could be more ap- 
propriate? It is the first of its name, and the 
prototype, or at least the predecessor, of able 
namesakes in many parts of the world. 

The following October was fixed for bring- 
ing the paper out; and the interval was to be 
improved by securing contributors of estab- 
lished reputation, a list of whom, with the 
names of the founders, would appear in the 
prospectus, which was published in due time. 
The concluding paragraph of the prospectus, 
read in the light of transpiring events in Ire- 
land, is curious and interesting, as showing 
that forty years ago the basis was laid in the 
new journal of the revolution now going on 
in that distracted country, and that the 
young men of the present generation receive 
inspiration from the young men of the imme- 
diate past. Speaking of the founders of the 
paper, the paragraph says: 

‘*Nationality is their first great object—a nation- 
ality which will nct only raise our people from 
their poverty, by securing to them the blessings of a 
Domestic Legislature, but inflame and purify them 


by a lofty and heroic love of country; a nationality 
of the spirit as well as the letter; a nationality 





which may come to be stamped upon our manners, 
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our literature, and our deeds; a nationality which 
may embrace Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter, 
Milesian and Cromwellian, the Irishman of a hun- 
dred generations, and the stranger who is within our 
gates: not a nationality which would prelude civil 
war, but which would establish internal union and 
external independence; a nationality which would 
be recognized by the world, and sanctified by wis- 
dom, virtue, and prudence.” 


Before separating, Duffy, who was voted 
editor of the contemplated paper, and who 
in his journalistic experience had discovered 
the potency of ballad and song in molding 
the popular mind, suggested that poetry 
form a feature of the new journal. But Dil- 
lon never wrote a line of poetry. Davis had 
written reams in college, but destroyed it all 
as worthless. Yes,as worthless! He would, 
however, try his hand again, if the editor 
so desired: would even try poetry or any 
equally impossible feat for the sake of the 
sacred cause on which they were embarking. 
Such was the modest language of the author 
of ‘“Fontenoy”; of the man who in ballad 
and song has made the historic names of his 
race familiar in every house and cabin in 
Ireland; and whose name to-day is a house- 
hold word among his countrymen at home 
and abroad. That, being a poet, he had 
lived twenty-eight years without knowing it, 
is something unique, I believe, among the 
votaries of song. 

His national songs, unlike Moore’s plain- 
tive muse, were bold and defiant, invoking 
the spirit of ancient days, when his country 
was a nation and the home of heroes and 
scholars; and calling on the descendants of 
the ancient dead to rouse to union and action. 

The young men, becoming aware that 
public expectation ran high, issued their 
initial number largely in excess of the circu- 
lation of any of the Dublin weeklies; but by 
twelve o’clock on the day of publication 
every paper was sold, and as the type had 
been distributed, no more could have been 
prirted. The office window was actually 
broken by the news-men in their impatience 
to get more. The great majority of the 
people were poor, and even unable to read; 
but they made up clubs of a dozen or a 
score, and had the paper read to them on 


Sundays and winter nights in some neigh- 
bor’s house, until all the land became ac- 
quainted with its teachings, and its songs 
were sung and its ballads recited in every 
home in the country. 

The gifted young writers appealed to the 
passion and imagination of their countrymen 
by disinterring the traditions of their race, 
than which nothing is more calculated to 
stir the enthusiasm of a Celtic people. 
O’Connell, on the other hand, who had been 
laboring for eighteen months previously to 
organize the Repeal Association in Dublin, 
and could scarcely get more than a score or 
so to attend his weekly meetings, always 
appealed to the people on their material 
interests—the decay of their trade and com- 
merce, and the decline of individual and 
national prosperity since the union—and yet 
he failed to attract an audience. But no 
sooner had the writers in the “Nation” ad- 
dressed the country than O’Connell’s audi- 
ences began to swell, until they assumed the 
magnitude of those “monster meetings,” at 
which six hundred thousand persons some- 
times attended, and which at one time threat- 
ened the stability of the British empire; thus 
verifying Duffy’s profound observation that 
‘passion and imagination have won victories 
which reason and self-interest would have 
attempted in vain.” 

Properly to estimate the teaching of the 
“‘Nation,” it is necessary to observe that the 
Ireland of forty years ago might be said to 
be, in point of intelligence, as different from 
the Ireland of to-day as an unlettered hind 
from a political economist. Statutes had 
been expressly framed and inexorably en- 
forced prohibiting the education of the peo- 
ple; the national language was suppressed; 
there were no schools, there was no literature, 
not even a newspaper to keep alive the 
national traditions; and so complete was the 
annihilation of national feeling and pride of 
country, “that,” says Sir Charles, “all exter- 
nal symbols of nationality were nearly as 
effectually banished from Dublin as they 
were banished from Warsaw under the Cos- 
sack, and from Venice under the Austrian. 





And this blank,” he continues, “existed not 
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only where the state had control, but more 
fatally in places where it marked the decay 
of national feeling in the community.” In 
the sculptors’ shops were to be seen Shak- 
speres, Scotts, and Homers, but not the bust 
of one man of Irish birth except that of the 
Duke of Wellington. The streets were 
named after English officials; while the 
great Celtic houses of O’Neil and O’Brien 
and the great Norman houses of Fitzgerald 
and Butler, neither Swift nor Sarsfield, Burke 
nor Goldsmith, Curran nor Plunket, gave a 
title to a single street, square, or bridge in 
the metropolis. No school-book of Irish 
history was in use in any Irish school; while 
the teaching of English history was carefully 
provided for. The books that circulated 
most widely through the provinces were the 
“Seven Champions of Christendom,” the 
“Life of Freeny the Robber,” and the like. 
These, supplemented with books giving an 
account of imputed popish massacres, con- 
stituted the reading of the people; that is, 
where any reading was done at all. 


To teach a people emerging from this 
long servitude to appreciate public rights and 
to assert them, not with the fury and fickle- 
ness of slaves, but with moderation and 
firmness, was the task the young men of 


the “Nation” undertook to accomplish. 
They began by urging upon the people, 
first and above all, the indispensable ne- 
cessity of self-reliance and _ self-respect 
—qualities which had nearly been extin- 
guished among the masses. They said: 
“The slaves’ vice of paltering with the truth 
clings to our people like the rust of their 
chains; you must unlearn the practice of 
boasting and exaggeration, however hard a 
task to a demonstrative and imaginative peo- 
ple; and you must be prompt in saying, 
‘This is not true, I will not believe it; this 
is not true, I will not say it; this 1s not true, 
I will not do it.’” 

They told the people that education 
would make them free; that their first want 
was knowledge, and the knowledge they 
most needed was the knowledge of other 
nations. They said that Ireland ought to 
have a foreign policy, but not necessarily the 





foreign policy of England, which often orig- 
inated in feelings in which Ireland had no 
share; that Irishmen needed the sympathy 
of other nations, and to obtain that sympa- 
thy they must be just to those nations. 
From England they received insult, but 
from America and France they got good 
deeds, good words, good wishes, and respect. 
In illustration, they said that the merchants 
of Dublin and the farmers of Down had no 
interest in the oppression of the Afghan and 
the Kaffir; that, though they owed allegiance 
to Queen Victoria, they owed no allegiance 
in law or conscience to the success of 
English crime; that the sympathy of foreign 
nations was not a light thing; that the alli- 
ance of Prussia carried England through 
the wars of the eighteenth century; and that 
the good will of France rescued the waver- 
ing fortunes of America. 

Such was the teaching of the ‘‘ Nation,” in 
articles which were said to be like unspoken 
speeches by Grattan, and in poems, ballads, 
and songs which, more than articles and 
speeches, inspired and stimulated the gener- 
ation emerging from adolescence. 

There was not a public institution or body 
in Ireland that did not take sides on the 
doctrines thus enunciated by the national 
journal, some in favor and some in violent op- 
position. But there was one organized body 
which, more than all the rest, paid special 
attention to those doctrines, and this was 
the English government. ‘That government 
could no longer brook the success of the 
political teaching which swelled O’Connell’s 
Repeal meetings to such unparalleled 
magnitude; and O’Connell and Duffy, 
with others, were arrested in 1846, tried in 
Dublin, and sentenced to twelve months’ in- 
prisonment, for sedition. An appeal being 
taken to the House of Lords, the law lords 
declared that the trial was “a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare,” and the state prison- 
ers were released, after spending three months 
in Richmond prison. 

Subsequently, Mr. Duffy entered the 
House of Commons, as member for New 
Ross, representing that borough for several 
years, and writing still for his paper. 
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The great artificial famine of 1847, 1848, 
and 1849 had spread its funereal pall over 
unhappy Ireland; three millions of its people 
were swept away; and the world witnessed 
the appalling spectacle of a people dying in 
thousands of hunger, in a land which, at 
that very time, was producing more food 
material than would have sufficed for double 
the number of its inhabitants. To this day 
the people of that island have not recovered 
the mercurial disposition and buoyant spirits 
which characterized them before that dread- 
ful visitation; but the immediate effect, after 
the worst was over, was utter indifference to 
public affairs, and a complete abandonment 
of national purpose. Like the fever-stricken 
patient just risen from his couch, and feebly 
essaying locomotion, the country was pros- 
trate, and the skeleton nation was dead to 
every impulse save that of recovery. 

In this state of national dilapidation, no 
man, no patriot, could have done more than 
hope, and bide patiently the time when his 
country, recuperating from her prostration, 
and resuscitated by the immortal principle 
of self-assertion, would put away the habili- 
ments of mourning, and struggle once again 
for the attainment of nationhood. Animated 
with this hope, and sustained by the expect- 
ancy of his country’s future regeneration, 
Mr. Duffy, having disposed of his paper to its 
present owners, went out with his family to 
Australia, and arrived there in 1855 or 1856. 

His reputation, and his intention of pro- 
ceeding to the antipodes, had preceded him; 
and the two colonies of New South Wales 
and Victoria had each held forth to him 
tempting inducements to settle within their 
borders: fortunately for the latter, he gave the 
preference to Victoria. On arriving at Mel- 
bourne he was met by a deputation of lead- 
ing citizens with an address of welcome, and 
his reception was a continued ovation of sev- 
eral weeks. He was subsequently presented 
with a testimonial of $25,000 to qualify him 
for a seat in Parliament. 

But while the recipient of honors and hos- 
pitalities of which royalty itself might have 
felt proud, he was subjected to the penalty 
that celebrity must always pay. A portion 





of the press assailed him intemperately for 
his Irish politics, and denounced him as a 
“rebel,” come to the antipodes with the fell 
purpose of inciting rebellion, and wresting 
from her Majesty her precious Australian 
possessions. To this he replied once only. 
He said, in substance, that the politics of the 
Old World should not be imported into the 
New; for on the virgin soil of Australia all 
nationalities were equal before the law, and 
he would ask no more for himself nor for the 
nationality to which he belonged; that he 
had received a retaining fee, of which any 
man might be proud, and would deserve it 
to the best of his ability, by being a good 
Australian; but if to rebel against injustice, 
as Hampden had rebelled, was rebellion, 
then was he a rebel “‘to the backbone and 
spinal marrow.” 

A general election occurred a few weeks 
after his arrival, and he was elected to a seat 
in the lower House, the Assembly. No one 
at that time could have obtained a seat in 
the legislature of either Victoria or any of 
the Australian colonies unless qualified by 
the possession of a certain amount of prop- 
erty; and the qualification was so high as to 
be absolutely proscriptive to all but rich 
constituents. 

Immediately on the meeting of Parliament, 
Mr. Duffy introduced a bill for the abolition 
of property qualification, and it became the 
law of Victoria. Soon after, the remaining 
colonies, if they did not altogether abolish 
the obnoxious principle, modified it so far as 
to very much facilitate the representation of 
the masses. While a private member, he 
labored for the extension of the franchise, 
the payment of members of Parliament, and 
the selling of land (virtually locked up as 
will be explained presently) in small lots to 
suit persons of limited means—very difficult 
work, as the dominant and legislating class 
was a landed aristocracy, whose exclusive- 
ness had inhibited settlement on the public 
domain for their own selfish and unpatriotic 
purposes. It was the first Parliament under 
responsible government, recently accorded 
by the home authorities. 

Under the new régime, the first popular 
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leader to attain to the office of chief secre- 
tary was John (now Sir John) O’Shanassy, 
who had sprung from the people, and was in 
sympathy with them. He became prime 
minister in 1857, and gave to Mr. Duffy the 
portfolio of Land and Works; but the new 
ministry was turned out of office in a few 
weeks. O’Shanassy again attained to power 
in 1858, and again made Mr. Duffy his 
minister of Land and Works, but the minis- 
try went out in 1859. A third time the 
O’Shanassy administration came into power, 
in November, 1861, and held office till June, 
1863, with Mr. Duffy once more at the head 
of the Lands Department; and it was during 
this term of office that the Minister of Lands 
framed and carried the land laws previously 
adverted to as forming the basis of the agri- 
cultural prosperity of the country. Fully to 


appreciate the Duffy land code, a few words 
are necessary on the land system that had 
obtained down to that time. 

In the early days of settlement it had been 
the policy of the governors to encourage 
and assist persons to ‘“‘squat” or settle on 


the public domain, and to occupy as much, 
almost, thereof as such persons thought fit, 
provided they did not discommode others 
who had been accorded similar privileges. 
So persistently had this policy been prose- 
cuted, that convicts were assigned to the 
settlers of New South Wales, the mother 
colony, in proportion to the number of square 
miles they occupied, for the purpose of tend- 
ing their sheep and herding their cattle, on 
the easy condition of feeding and clothing 
their help. In addition to this, and with a 
view of still further encouraging settlement, 
the settler obtained a grant of several hun- 
dred acres of land for a homestead; and if 
he had a family, a similar grant was be- 
stowed on his wife and on each of his chil- 
dren. Persons were thus induced to push 
into the wilderness, until settlement in the 
interior began to lose its aspect of isolation, 
and a community—a very sparse one, to be 
sure—began to be constructed. 

Then, in the judgment of the governors 
and their councils, the time had come to 
assert the supremacy of the crown over the 





public domain. This was done by impos- 
ing arent of forty dollars a year for each 
“run,” containing no matter how many 
square miles, or hundreds of thousands of 
acres. And next, as the “squatters” or 
crown tenants were growing rich, a tax of a 
farthing, or half a cent, was levied on every 
sheep and ox, for purposes of revenue. 
Grants of land were now no longer made; 
but the squatter had the pre-emptive right to 
six hundred and forty acres in any part of 
his run; that is, the right to purchase that 
number of acres, without competition, at five 
dollars an acre. 

Int availing themselves of this right, the 
squatters picked up the choicest and best 
lands, and made their selections in such a 
way as to render the surrounding territory 
useless to any one but themselves. For ex- 
ample, their section of six hundred and forty 
acres was taken up on do¢h sides of a river, 
creek, or water-course, thus shutting out all 
intending purchasers from the use of water. 
It would occupy too much space in a maga- 
zine article to detail all the obstructions to 
practical settlement resorted to by the squat- 
ters. It will be sufficient to say that they 
virtually controlled the whole territory of the 
colony of Victoria; that there were no yeo- 
men proprietors, and but two classes—the 
squatters and their dependants. This was 
the state of affairs, in general terms, when 
Charles Gavan Duffy framed and carried his 
land laws. 

In these laws, all pre-existing land laws of 
sale and occupancy were repealed. The 
principles of the Duffy land law are, de- 
ferred payments, free selection, abundant 
commonages, and the concession of the rent 
as part of the purchase-money. 

It had been ascertained that no more than 
ten millions of acres of prime arable land 
were still unsold in the colony of Victoria, 
this being exclusive, of course, of pastoral, 
mining, and other description of lands; and 
by a provision in the new law, these ten mil- 
lions of acres were picked out and placed in 
store for the intending settlers of the present 
and of future generations—a provision, by 
the way, which was then, at any rate, to be 
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found in no other land law in the world. 
These ten million acres were divided, ac- 
cording to the new law, into agricultural 
areas, each area consisting of twenty thou- 
sand to forty thousand acres, or about the 
size of our townships, and each area was 
surveyed into farms of forty to six hundred 
and forty acres. 

Three months after the passing of the law, 
one hundred and fifty of these areas were 
opened for selection, situated near gold 
fields, railroads, sea-ports, and other centers 
—in all, four millions of acres. A map was 
published, showing the position of each farm 
in an area, and was sold for two cent’ in 
every land office, custom-house, and post- 
office in the colony. 

When the intending settler, having first 
visited the ground, had made his selection, 
he applied for his lot to the land officer in a 
printed form, supplied free at the land office 
accompanied with a declaration in printed 
form, also supplied free, that he was over 
twenty-one years of age, was a resident in 
the colony, and that he selected the land for 


his own use, and not as the agent of any one 


else. If the intending settler was a woman, 
she should declare she was unmarried, or if 
married was judicially divorced according 
to laws of the colony—the object being to 
impede speculators and land jobbers. 

Every selector should appear personally at 
the land office, and if there was no other 
applicant for the same farm, he was put into 
immediate possession. If there were one or 
more competitors who had applied for the 
same farm on the same day, lots were drawn 
in presence of the land officer. 

The new selector could pay for his land at 
41 (five dollars) per acre, and receive his 
title forthwith ; or he might pay half of it, and 
the other half in yearly rent, at something 
like sixty cents an acre for eight years, and 
the rent was computed as annual install- 
ments in the purchase-money.- Or, again: if 
he paid for his forty or six hundred and forty 
acres down, he could rent as many more 
acres for eight years, at the above rent, and 
at the end of eight years the land was his. 
Virtually, therefore, the extent of farms 





would be eighty to twelve hundred and 
eighty acres, at the option of the selector. It 
was thought that farms in a new country 
where markets were scarce ought not to be 
any less; but this was the limit both ways. 
In this country public land is sold for 
much less; but here the selector must take 
his chances as to the guality of the land. 
By the Duffy law, agricultural land of prime 
quality was guaranteed to the selector. 
When four thousand acres of an agricul- 
tural area was selected, double that quantity 
was granted to the selectors as commons for 
grazing their sheep and cattle, and by this 
means the farmer was afforded an opportu- 
nity of growing his own beef and mutton. 
The commonages should be under the con- 
trol of commonage managers, elected by the 
selectors; and commonage fees should be 
expended on local improvements, to be ap- 
propriated by a majority of the selectors. 
The manner in which it was provided that 
the land fund should be expended is deservy- 
ing of special attention. In this country, 
and in British colonies generally, the fund 
derived from the sale of public lands is 
added to the general revenue. But by 
the Duffy land law a moiety of that fund 
should be expended in bringing to the 
colony relatives or friends of the selectors, 
to be nominated by themselves; and for the 
first nine months of the year the immigrants 
should be selected from England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of those countries; for the other three 
months they should be brought from France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, with the view of 
teaching the colonists the light and genial 
industries of southern Europe, for which the 
colony is so eminently adapted. The other 
moiety, or one-half, of the fund should 
be expended in the construction of highways 
of communication, and in making roads and 
bridges in each district, in proportion to the 
amount of funds raised by the sale of land 
in that district, in order to render markets 
accessible to the new centers of agricultural 
industry. 
District councils, with well-defined consti- 
tutions for each, were subsequently created 
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by the same administration, which district 
councils had the right of raising and expend- 
ing their own revenues in their own way for 
the improvement of their own districts. 

A section of six hundred and forty acres 
was reserved in each agricultural area for 
churches, schools, savings banks, mechanic 
institutes, courts, post-offices, public gar- 
dens, baths, markets, and other agencies of 
civilization. 

With the view of encouraging new indus- 
tries, such as vineyards, olive yards, hop 
plantations, and so on, thirty acres of land 
might be leased for thirty years; and the 
lessee had the right of purchase at the end of 
five years, at one pound sterling an acre, if 
the industry was a success. Leases of three 
acres for seven years could be obtained for 
twenty-five to fifty dollars, for building sites 
in thinly populated districts, for collecting 
ballast, for fishermen’s residences and dry- 
ing grounds, and many other useful purposes. 

As regards pastoral occupation, the terms 
for the squatters were put on an entirely new 
basis. They were assessed, not for the 
number of stock they pastured as hereto- 
fore, but for the number each “run” was 
capable of pasturing. This was rendered 
necessary, as some of the “runs” were inor- 
dinately large—in some cases seventy miles 
long and thirty wide—and the new provision 
would tend to their subdivision. The rent 
in future would be sixteen cents (eight pence) 
for each sheep and _ two shillings (fifty cents) 
for each head of cattle which the run was 
capable of carrying, according to the estimate 
of a government valuation. The squatters 
were entitled to compensation for their im- 
provements, whenever an agricultural area 
was proclaimed on their runs. 

_The ministry went out of office before the 
new law could be properly tested ; and practi- 
cal experience in the course of twenty-two 
years has since caused some changes to be 
made of more or less importance; but the fun- 
damental principles of the law remain the 
same as when promulgated by its framer. 

This was his great work in that colony— 
the great work, indeed, of the southern hemi- 
sphere. For Mr. Duffy’s land law, more 


or less modified, was subsequently copied 
in its fundamental principles by thé other 
Australasian colonies. 

Mr. Duffy became prime minister of the 
colony in 1871, but his ministry was turned 
out of office just a year later, on the charge 
of appointing too many Irishmen to office. 
Almost immediately after the overthrow of 
his administration he was knighted, at the 
instance of Mr. Gladstone, in recognition of 
his public services to Australia, and as a 
rebuke to the senseless clamor of his political 
opponents. 

I now come to the third and last public 
feature of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s charac- 
ter, namely, that of author. 

In the palmy days of the Dublin “ Nation,” 
and while he was its editor, many of the 
young writers in that journal wrote each a 
book on some Irish subject of historical 
interest, with a view of instructing the people 
in the past history of their country. Mitchel, 
for example, wrote the “Life of Hugh 
O’Neil”; MacNevin, “The Irish Volun- 
teers”; and so of the rest. The volumes 
were designated in general, ‘‘The Library of 
Ireland,” and were sold for twenty-five cents 
each. Duffy, I believe, wrote one or more 
of those volumes; but as I cannot name them 
just now, I will confine my notice to his 
latest work, “ Young Ireland.” 

“Young Ireland” was a name applied in 
opprobrium by O’Connell to the young writers 
of the nation and their followers, when they 
came at last to differ from the procrastinat- 
ing policy which he was pursuing, and the 
name in time was adopted as a compliment; 
hence the title of the book. Two volumes 
are already published. The third and last 
volume is going through the press in Lon- 
don. The two volumes, beginning with 
O’Connell’s effort, in 1840, to establish the 
Repeal Association, and ending with the 
death of Davis, in 1850, constitute a history 
of that period as graphic as it is interesting 
and instructive. The central figure is 
O’Connell, around whom cluster the leading 
incidents in the greatest agitation which Ire- 
land has witnessed since 1798, always except- 





ing the overshadowing one of the present. 
JoHN MANNING. 
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ANDREW Jackson. By William Graham Sumner, 
Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale 
College. American Statesmen Series. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


This work is very well written. It is compact, 
and yet full of all those facts which the general read- 
er wishes to know concerning the subject of the 
book. The substance of correspondence, speeches, 
documents, and statutes is skillfully extracted, and 
given in the proper connection. For a systematic, 
and.one may say philosophical, presentation of the 
politics of the country between 1820 and 1840, the 
work is simply admirable. 

No public man in the United States has been so 
bitterly denounced or so unreasonably praised as 
Jackson. Even at this day—nearly half a century 
since he retired from the Presidency—it is difficult to 
speak of him without being infected with a little of 
the old-time heat. Professor Sumner, however, 
holds the balance very coolly. He has the happy 
faculty of looking all around his subject, and thus 
putting him in his proper relation to surrounding 
persons and circumstances. 

The author shows at the outset how the strong na- 
tive personality of Jackson was intensified by the rude 
state of society in which he grew up: how, in Ten- 
nessee, then a remote frontier settlement, friendships, 
alliances, feuds, and animosities grew up, and were 
intensified—a sort of semi-barbarous condition, 
where there was a perpetual recurrence of personal 
collisions. The ‘‘code of honor” was stretched to 
fantastic lengths. 

Jackson was a quarrelsome man, and was always 
ready and eager to fight; and he had in a high de- 
gree the barbaric trait of being unable to distinguish 
between those who disputed his notions and those 
who violated his rights. All were in the same cate- 
gory—they were his enemies. 

The war of 1812-15 furnished an opportunity for 
his pugnacity to expend itself in Indian skirmishes, 
and finally in the repulse of the British at New Or- 
leans. This brilliant exploit, coming at the close of 
a struggle which had not redounded as much to the 
glory of the army as the navy, made Jackson a popu- 
lar hero. The battle of New Orleans tickled the 
national vanity, and, occurring at the very last mo- 
ment, filled the imagination of his contemporaries 
more completely than any of the previous battles of 
the war. In discussing the causes of the war, our 
author very justly says of Jefferson: 

‘*He showed the traits which we call womanish. 
He took counsel of his feelings and imagination; he 





planned measures like the embargo, whose scope and 
effect he did not understand. He was fiery when 
deciding initiatory steps, like the rejection of the 
English treaty; vacillating and timid when he had to 
adopt measures for going forward in the path which 
he had chosen. His diplomacy, being open to the 
charge that it was irregular and unusual, was trans- 
parent and easily turned to ridicule.” 

Jackson’s course in the Florida campaign was arbi- 
trary in the last degree. His success developed the 
worst traits of his character. He was full of jealous- 
ies and animosities, and withal arrogant. ‘‘He had 
become a privileged person, like a great nobleman 
of the last century. To offend him was to incur 
extraordinary penalties.” 

Professor Sumner shows how Jackson’s popularity 
was carefully worked up by a few men, who per- 
ceived in it and him an excellent opportunity to float 
into political power. He does not seem to have 
been politically ambitious; but he was so constituted 
that when fairly in pursuit of an object, especially if 
a real or supposed enemy was to be overcome, he 
became unrelenting in his efforts to conquer. In- 
triguing was foreign to his nature. His friends, 
however, did whatever of scheming they thought 
necessary, and constantly played upon his peculiari- 
ties in furtherance of their plans. 

In 1824 Jackson came out as a presidential candi- 
date. Of the four in the field, Crawford, Adams, 
Clay, and himself, he had the largest popular vote, 
but the election went to the House of Representives, 
and Adams was chosen. Professor Sumner shows 
that there was a tremendous pressure brought to bear 
upon Adams to make wholesale removals from office, 
but that he resisted it, with the result, as he after- 
wards asserted, of defeating himself for a second term. 
Jackson is popularly charged with having introduced 
the spoils system. He only gave way to an almost 
irresistible demand of the party which elected him. 

‘*His administration is only the date at which a 
corrupt use of the spoils of the public service, as a 
cement for party organization under democratic-re- 
publican self-government, having been perfected into 
a highly finished system in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, was first employed in the Federal arena. The 
student who seeks to penetrate the causes of the cor- 
ruption of the civil service must go back to study the 
play of human nature under the political dogmas and 
institutions of the States named. He cannot rest 
satisfied with the explanation that ‘Andrew Jackson 
did it.’ ” 

The election of Jackson to the Presidency marks the 
advent of the common men of the nation in political 
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control. The Revolutionary ~¢gime, which restricted 
the lead to the educated classes, declined when Mon- 
roe went out, and disappeared when John Quincy 
Adams gave way to the hero of New Orleans. Hence- 
forth it is the ‘*‘ unwashed ” who are the masters. 

The work before us briefly but comprehensively 
sketches the causes of this revolution; the advance in 
material prosperity, and the opening upof newstretches 
of country through steamboats, which were then be- 
ginning to be extensively used. Industrial organiza- 
tion had not yet taken the form of wages organization, 
and hence in the new activity there was considerable 
play for individuality. 

‘*They [the people] became bold, independent, 
energetic, and enterprising. They were versatile and 
adapted themselves easily to ciréumstances. They 
were not disturbed in an emergency; and they were 
shrewd in dealing with difficulties of every kind 
The State constitutions become more and more 
purely democratic under the influence of this charac- 
ter of the people. Social usages threw off all the 


forms which had been inherited from colonial days. 4 


The tone of mind was developed which now marks 
the true, unspoiled American, as distinguished from 
all Europeans, although it has scarcely been noticed 
by the critics who have compared the two, namely : 
the tone of mind which has no understanding at all 
of the notion that A could demean himself by talking 
to B, or that B could be raised in his own estimation 


or that of other people’s by being spoken to by A, no 
matter who A and B might be.” 

The two leading questions of Jackson’s administra- 
tion were nullification and the war on the United 
States Bank. So much has been written and said 
about them, that it seems a hopeless task to furnish 


anything new. The grievances of the nullifiers were 
real. The protective tariff insisted upon by the 
North and West was clearly at the expense of the 
agricultural South, but the remedy was a transparent 
sham. Jackson’s energy in the emergency was of 
great value. It appealed directly to the growing na- 
tional sentiment, and added to his already great popu- 
larity. Thevarious causes which led up to the struggle 
with the United States Bank are clearly outlined, es- 
pecially the reckless speculation and loose business no- 
tionsin the West, which trained Jackson’s mind to hate 
the money oligarchiesof the East. The general verdict 
now is that the destruction of the great bank has led 
to sounder methods of financial management; but all 
that can be said of Jackson in that connection is, that 
he builded better than he knew. With him it was a 
narrow, personal war. As the author correctly re- 
marks, however: ‘‘ Jackson’s administration unjust- 
ly, passionately, ignorantly, and without regard to 
truth, assailed a great and valuable financial institu- 
tion, and calumniated its management. Such was 
the opinion of people of that generation—at least, 
until March 3rd, 1836. Jackson’s charges against 
the bank were held to be not proven.” What really 
turned the tide of general prejudice against the bank 








was the reckless and even criminal management of 
Biddle after the removal of the deposits. 

Professor Sumner masses together with great skill 
the leading facts connected with the foreign trade 
and navigation systems; the causes of the growth of 
the jealousy of the Federal judiciary, which finally 
resulted in remodeling the Supreme Court, upon the 
death of Marshall, so as to change the current of 
constitutional decision; the controversy with France 
over the spoliation claims, the Indian policy, the 
land system, and the struggles about tariff and inter- 
nal improvements. As to all these, the reader will 
obtain as connected and clear ideas as from any pub- 
lication we know of. 

It was in Jackson’s time that the National Con- 
vention system came into vogue, superseding the 
congressional caucus; and then it was also that the 
party ‘‘ platform” took the place of the old-fashioned 
address. Both the new inventions originated with 
the Anti-Mason party. 

At bottom, Jackson was a backwoods dictator. 
If the times, the people, and circumstances had 
been propitious, he would have played in a small 
way the role of Czesar or Napoleon. He had no real 
abiding sense of legal methods, or of the true mean- 
ing of constitutional representative government. 
He thought the American people a great democracy, 
and his idea was that his power came from the ma- 
jority, and not from the institutions of the land. 
His feeling—for it was hardly a formulated idea— 
was, that he was the especial tribune of the people 
to guard their rights against Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and all the branches of government. 
He did not seem to comprehend that a// the branches 
of administration together, under our constitutional 
system, represent the will of the people. As Pro- 
fessor Sumner says, ‘‘there is not a worse perversion 
of the American system of government conceivable,” 
than that held by Jackson. It is to be hoped that 
the American people are not to be afflicted with many 
Jacksons. The good qualities of such a man make 
him a popular hero, and the bad are condoned by 
his supposed good intentions. 


SociAL Equa.ity. A Short Study in a Missing 
Science. By William Hurrell Mallock. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


We notice that periodicals of high rank have 
deemed it worth while to give a long review and a 
serious refutation to the remarkable medley of clever 
truths, ingenious sophistries, and outrageous non- 
sense that Mr. Mallock has entitled a ‘‘Study in a 
Missing Science.” It appears to us safer to assume 
that no one who has not sense enough to see that the 
outrageous nonsense largely predominates is likely 
to perform the mental effort of reading the book. 
Much of what Mr. Mallock has written has been so 
plausible, so full of what was true, mingled with 
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much that was only cleverly sophistical—true prem- 
ises wrested to false conclusions, or made to bear 
more than legitimate significance—that it was worth 
while to refute, lest the younger readers of philoso- 
phy, with thoughtful and receptive minds, as yet 
uncritical and unsupplied with fundamental and 
fixed truths, should waste a few years of life in tak- 
ing Mallock as a philosophical authority. But the 
present book is not likely to mislead any one. Mr. 
Mallock is one of the keenest of satirists on other 
men’s doctrines and systems, and his skill in pulling 
down is by no means purely sophistical, though he 
generally, in uncovering a really weak point, makes 
it appear by unfair means weaker than it is. But in 
building up a system of his own, he is so weak as to 
make the reader feel that a man as clever as he can 
hardly be sincere in writing such trash. It really 
seems as if he must be consciously acting, when he 
solemnly announces that he has a new science to pro- 
duce, which every body else has overlooked, clears 
the way for it elaborately, explains wherein it differs 
from all the things that have been said on the sub- 
ject (for all the things that bear exactly on the point 
he wishes to bring out have been said incidentally, 
and not labeled as a science; while all the things 
that have been formally expounded about social 
equality do not bear exactly on his point; therefore, 
none of them really and truly belong to the science 
-of social equality, which it is reserved for him to 
produce by saying just the right things under 
the right title)—and then, with all this introduction, 
leads out by the hand, as the basis of the new science, 
a few propositions that are partly truisms and partly 
fallacies. The aggravating part of it all is the multi- 
tude of true and shrewd sayings that are scattered 
through the book, inextricably. mixed with the sad- 
dest nonsense. There is a class of criticism that 
sets Mallock down as an unmitigated literary impos- 
tor, possessed of no profundity nor ability, and 
merely keeping his reputation, such as it is, by 
assuming such an air of profundity as to deceive by 
its sheer audacity. We cannot dispose so lightly of 
the impression he has made on the reading public. 
There is unquestionably great ability somewhere 
amid his fallacies; and we are inclined to hazard the 
suggestion that it is largely ability of the sort that 
would tell in pure literature, and to wonder what 
Mallock might do as a novelist. His narrative con- 
troversies have been criticised severely; but they 
have suggestions of purely literary power about them: 
there is much purely literary power expended in 
making the nonsense of such a book as the present 
one readable. 


BALLADS AND Lyrics. Selected by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1882. 
For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


A red-line holiday edition of Henry Cabot Lodge’s 


collection published two years ago. The collection, 





it seems, has been, as it deserved to be, so successful 
as to justify this more expensive and larger edition. 
In thus giving it more permanence, the editor has 
added a preface, explaining that its purpose is directly 
educational, and that, in order to meet the wants of 
children whose literary taste has had no training, as 
well as of those who are able to appreciate the best, 
he has been obliged to grade his selections upward 
from poems of a somewhat dourgeois, though really 
good cast, up to the highest art (keeping, of course, 
within the lines of what is suitable for children’s read- 
ing), thus leading the Jourgeots taste upward. There 
is so little of this sort of compromise poetry in the 
volume that the apology was hardly necessary. The 
expensive dress of the present edition makes it un- 
suitable for the purpose of the earlier one; i. e., use 
in public and school libraries; but it will be a very 
suitable gift to the poetry-loving child, and even 
older people will find in it a number of good things 
from authors that they are not likely to find on their 
shelves; for the most part, however, the poems are 
selected from volumes that all but children and un- 
literary men and women are at home in. 


CEREBRAL HYPERAMIA; DOES IT Exist? By C. 
F. Buckley. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
1882. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


In this treatise, Dr. C. F. Buckley, ‘‘ formerly 
Superintendent of Haydock Lodge Asylum, Eng- 
land,” makes a very warm attack on Dr. William 
A. Hammond’s monograph on Cerebral Hyperzemia. 
Beginning in a temperate tone, with an expression of 
regret that so widely revered an authority as Dr. 
Hammond should become responsible for false and 
injurious notions of their condition on the part of 
patients, the treatise in question goes on to con- 
trovert his statements with increasing indignation 
and irritation. In a general and literal sense of the 
word, Dr. Buckley does not deny the existence of 
cerebral hyperemia, both the active and _ passive 
cerebral congestions—diseases of recognized occur- 
rence—being literally hyperzemias; but he denies the 
particular ‘‘cerebral hyperemia” that Dr. Ham- 
mond claims as a third form, to be added to these 
two, and defines as ‘‘an increase in the quantity of 
blood circulating in the cerebral arterial vessels.” 
He first argues that it is an impossibility, according 
to common hydraulic principles, for an active hyper- 
zmia to exist in the arteries without existing also in 
the veins; while if it did exist in both, it would 
simply be the recognized ‘‘ active cerebral conges- 
tion.” He then proceeds to argue that all the symp- 
toms claimed by Dr. Hammond for ‘‘ cerebral 
hyperemia” may proceed from other and already 
recognized disorders: to this argument the greater 
portion of the monograph is devoted. It closes with 
the very important suggestion that the tendency of 
Dr. Hammond’s book is to make people afraid of 
using their brains; and that if the hard mental work- 
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ers of the past ‘‘ had been taught to dread a giving 
way of their intra-cranial vessels, how few of the 
achievements that mankind are proudest of would 
be transmitted to us.” As to moral effort, also, he 
says, much might be lost ‘‘if the individual should 
accept the theory that by any or all forms of mental 
effort the walls of his intra-cranial vessels would be 
likely to succumb; and no doubt much of the hypo- 
chondriasis among intelligent persons, who come 
before us so often, arises either directly or indirectly 
from the promulgation of doctrines of this quality.” 
Few modern thinkers, he says, ‘‘ will agree with the 
formulated rules of Dr. Hammond relative to eight 
or ten hours’ study in general, and that ‘ mathematics 
are specially injurious to ladies.’ This subject 
admits of no rules, and the old adage, ‘chaeun a 
son gout,’ should be, under proper early training, the 
guide in all cases, no less in the female sex than in 
the male. The general principle, . . . . with which 
few observant men will differ, is this: that the hours 
of study of any healthful, congenial nature can be 
increased to very extended limits, by effort and train- 
ing, without injury to the nervous system, just as 
muscular exercise can be vastly increased by the 
same means; and that the mental toil which at 
first readily expresses itself by fatigue, just as in the 
case of the physical system, will gradually become 
less and less tiresome as the mind becomes more 
inured to the form of labor to be undergone.” 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT History. By P. V. N. 
Myers. New York: Harperand Brothers. 1882. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


The scope of this manual covers the time from the 
beginning of the Aryan migrations to the fall of the 
western empire. Its plan is admirable in two re- 
spects, both of which are announced in the preface as 
constituting the chief motive for the book. It is, for 
one thing, excellent good sense to begin a school 
manual of history with the Aryan migration, and a 
brief explanation of the ethnographic relationship of 
the tribes that, at the earliest dawn of even conject- 
ural history, constituted the rudiments of the most 
ancient nations; and to follow this up with fairly full 
resumes of the results of modern researches in Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, and other pre- Hellenic histories, and the 
interaction upon each other of these nations: it trains 
the child’s sense of causation, of scientific reasonable- 
ness in history, to learn that things did not emerge 
out of chaos at the first Olympiad, but grew logically 
into shape from rudimentary beginnings. The other 
good point in the manual is, that it follows the sen- 
sible modern method of making history an account of 
people and institutions and progressive developments, 
rather than exclusively of wars and kings and events. 
It is not, however, blameless in details in its carrying 
out of these two good intentions: in the filling up of 
the blank space prior to Hellenic history, the his- 
tory of the Egyptian and Asiatic nations is compiled 








from good authorities, but not so the account of the 
tribal movements and relationships out of which these 
nations grew; and mere possible speculation— 
and that not the best speculation current—is un- 
questioningly repeated. This is, however, not so 
much matter, as the confusion is chiefly in the 
non-Aryan families, who are, for purposes of ancient 
history, unimportant. It would, perhaps, be right 
that a manual claiming to be a universal ancient his- 
tory should give India and China a place in its 
pages; but the leaving out of these nations does not 
affect the history of the others, and is therefore no 
such evil as the leaving out of Egypt and Assyria in 
the old-fashioned manuals. As to the selection of 
events or other facts to put in or leave out, the 
distribution of space between battles and authors, the 
estimates of men, there are details that might be 
bettered; yet, on the whole, the condensation of all 
ancient history into four hundred and eighty pages is 
discriminatingly done. The style is interesting, 
without resort to that gushing diction by which the 
authors of text-books try to avoid dullness. The 
manual is in length and profundity well adapted to 
high-school and academy work. The total lack of 
maps is a serious defect, and would be a fatal one 
but for the existence of cheap ancient atlases. 


VEGETABLE LIFE. 
N. Danvers. 
1882. 


Science Ladders Series. By 
New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


The object of this little volume is the instruction 
of ‘‘every child who can read” in the elements of 
Structural Botany. The author attempts a rather 
difficult task to give instruction on all the important 
facts of the subject in a few pages of large print, 
and at the same time make it interesting to small 
children. The result is, that the book is over- 
crowded and necessarily sketchy, so little space 
being allowed that only bare details can be given 
and as these details would seem rather abstruse to the 
childish mind, full supplementary instructions from a 
teacher would be necessary. If that is the author’s 
intention, the book is very satisfactory, except that in 
that case its rather labored simplicity is unnecessary. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. T. W. 
Dewing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


A book of the ‘‘written to sell” class, with a 
nucleus of good suggestions, around which is dis- 
posed enough padding to swell the treatise to book 
size. As this is the character of most books of 
furnishing and decorative art, as the amateur in 
these matters always expects to pick her few grains 
of wheat out of much chaff, she will feel repaid for 
reading, or even owning ‘‘ Beauty in the Household” 
by its group of good suggestions and designs. Be- 
sides these good points, and much of perfectly harm- 
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less padding, there are a few suggestions that are 
silly and in bad taste—chiefly the mottoes for book- 
cases, etc., the vegetable designs, and the recom- 
mendation of life inapartments. Probably it would 
be impossible to find any book of this class that 
could be a safe guide in undiscriminating hands, 
instead of merely a suggestive assistant to a cautious 
good taste: 


AMERICAN PROsE: Hawthorne; Irving; Longfellow; 
Whittier; Holmes; Lowell; Thoreau; Emerson. 
With introduction and notes by the editor of 
‘*American Poems.” Holiday edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 


This handsome volume of four hundred and twen- 
ty-four pages contains complete essays, or stories, 
representative as far as possible within such limits, of 





some of the higher forms of prose art. The literature 
of power is more regarded than the literature of 
knowledge. It is a good book for young students of 
style to use, and must lead to a desire for the complete 
work of these authors. ‘‘The Snow Image,” ‘‘The 
Great Stone Face,” ‘‘ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” 
and ‘‘Howe’s Masquerade,” represent Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. From Washington Irving are ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle,” and ‘‘Little Britain.” Two beautiful 
episodes are chosen from Longfellow’s ‘‘Outre-Mer,” 
“‘The Valley of the Loire,” and ‘‘Journey into 
Spain.” Whittier’s prose is illustrated by ‘*Yankee 
Gypsies,” and ‘*The Boy Captives.” From Holmes 
we have ‘‘The Gambrel-roofed House.” From Low- 
ell, ‘My Garden Acquaintanceship.” From Thor- 
eau, his essays on ‘‘Sounds,” ‘‘Brute Neighbors,” 
and ‘‘The Highland Light.” And from Emerson, 
**Behavior,” and ‘‘ Kooks.” Each of those articles 
is prefaced by notes upon the author’s literary life, 
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HO, FOR IDAHO! 


Such was the watchword of thousands twenty 
years ago, hundreds of whom are peacefully sleeping 
in their graves, scattered over the Pacific Coast from 
Washington to Mexico. It was a wild rush, that 
Idaho excitement, following so closely upon the heels 
of Frazer River and Washoe, and many a participa- 
tor smiles grimly to himself as he recalls the fever of 
hope and expectancy that burned so fiercely in his 
veins. This is the story : 

Early in the summer of 1861, faint and indistinct 
rumors were heard of rich diggings somewhere to the 
northward. These fleeting shadows were soon mate- 
rialized into a well-defined and marvelous story of 
rich strikes having been made in the Nez Perces 
country, on Salmon River. For several years pro- 
spectors had been patiently searching for the golden 
grains in the mountains of the north; and on Oro 
Fino Creek, a tributary of the Salmon, marvelously 
rich ground was discovered late in 1860. In the 
spring, letters were written by the lucky speculators 
to their friends in California; the contents of these 
were passed from mouth to mouth, and given to the 
public in the columns of the press. The cautious 
shook their heads, and said this was only another 
Frazer River swindle, and they were ably seconded 
by the newspapers in their advice to receive these 
strange stories with a great deal of reserve and cau- 
tion. 

In this way the summer wore on, while the won- 
derful tales from the northern wilderness came thick 
and fast, increasing, as they circulated, to Munchausen 





proportions. Thecontagion spread. The wise ones 
began to think they had made a mistake, and shook 
their heads less solemnly, while the newspapers gave 
the stories more respectful attention, and gradually 
lent the new miners such countenance that a fever 
of excitement began rapidly to develop. Such maps 
as then existed were brought to light and carefully 
studied, from which it was ascertained that the point 
of interest was the Salmon River, a tributary of the 
Snake, or Lewis fork of the Columbia, some four 
hundred miles east of Portland. 

A few adventurous spirits had at once set out for 
the new El Dorado, as soon as the first rumors began 
tu define themselves, and from these the most con- 
flicting reports were received, some of them confirm- 
ing the previous stories, while others spoke of the 
mines as being nothing better than could be found in 
California. The favorable reports were in a decided 
majority, and quite a tide of emigration set in from 
California to the Nez Perces country. In one of his 
African expeditions, Du Chaillu had a fight with a 
tribe of natives, in which his dusky warriors killed 
some half-dozen of the enemy. They had not pro- 
ceeded fifty miles from the battle-ground before the 
number of slaughtered natives had increased to two 
hundred, and fifty miles more made it a thousand, so 
rapidly were the dead heaped up in the narratives of 
these breech-clout warriors. So it was with the 
stories about Salmon River. The newspapers teemed 
with the most absurd statements, of which the follow- 
ing, from the Oroville ‘‘ Democrat,” is but a fair sam- 
ple: 

** Reliable men say that miners on that river are 
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taking out gold by the pound; that they don’t count 
by dollars and ounces at all; that they take out from 
three to ten pounds per day to the rocker; that there 
are hundreds who have fifty-dollar diggings, which 
they consider small pay. A man was in my office 
to-day who informed me he had read a letter from 
his brother-in-law, stating that he was making six 
pounds per day.” 

With such alluring baits, it is little wonder that 
many were caught. What though hundreds realized 
how grossly exaggerated these stories were? Thou- 
sands more did not; and claims in California that 
yielded ten dollars per day were abandoned, that 
their owners might see the place where a day’s labor 
was wortha thousand. The season was getting late, 
and a certainty of snow, rain and mud, almost if not 
quite impassable, lay in the path of every one seek- 
ing the magic stream that had only to be seen to en- 
rich its devotees; and yet they continued to go. 
Some went by sea to Portland, and some by land; 
while others passed up through the mountains and 
east of Klamath Lakes. Great rivalry sprang up be- 
tween Red Bluff, Yreka, and Portland, as to which 
should become the base of supplies and the starting 
point for Salmon River, each contestant sounding its 
claims and advantages, and loudly decrying the 
others. 

Some fifteen hundred men reached the mines be- 
fore the snows of winter laid their embargo upon 
travel and sealed up the mountain passes with their 
chilling fingers. Hundreds went as far as Portland, 
and there, with scarce a dollar or a friend, were com- 
pelled to abandon hope of reaching Salmon River 
before spring. Others were stranded all along the 
route; but still the fever increased. Great prepara- 
tions were made to invade this unknown wilderness 
as soon as returning spring should make the moun- 
tains passable. 

Meanwhile, those in the mines were suffering great 
privation. Those who had come early in the sea- 
son found that the rich ground was confined to a 
small extent of territory, and had all been taken up. 
They could neither buy into a paying claim nor take 
one up for themselves. Shovels sold for twelve dol- 
lars, picks and axes for eight, while coffee, sugar, and 
bacon brought seventy-five cents per pound. Great 
was the suffering among those who went poorly pro- 
vided with money or supplies. Then was the time 
when friendship and humanity were tested, and in 
many cases nobly stood the ordeal. Little brush 
cabins were built, in which the shivering miners hud- 
dled about their log fires, and became as thoroughly 
smoked as the bacon they subsisted upon. Snow fell 
to the depth of thirty feet, and lay six feet deep 
upon the ground the entire winter. The thermom- 
eter frolicked about, occasionally sinking to thirty 
degrees below zero. Under these circumstances but 
little work could be done, and the disheartened and 
disappointed crowd waited impatiently for spring. 
Provisions were packed in upon the backs of Indians 





and cayuse ponies, and were so scarce before May 
that flour sold at one dollar per pound, coffee one 
dollar and a half, bacon two dollars, while shovels 
were held at twenty-five dollars, and dust was rated 
at only twelve dollars per ounce. 

While this was the condition of those so fortunate 
as to get in before the snow fell, thousands were 
waiting with great impatience for an opportunity to 
join them. Tales of suffering and want had no 
effect upon them. They were oblivious to every- 
thing but gold. The cry of swindle and humbug 
now filled the air, but the fever was at its height, 
and nothing but a visit to the enchanted ground 
could allay it. An expedition was sent out from 
Yreka in March, which made a bold attempt to 
reach the mines by the way of Klamath Lake and 
Lost River. From this party and others word was 
received that it would be useless to attempt the pas- 
sage of the mountains before May, and yet hun- 
dreds started, only to be stopped by the snow many 
miles from their destination. 

In May the impatient throng found its way to the 
mines, only to realize what had been said again and 
again, that there were not half enough claims even for 
the gaunt and hungry crowd that had shivered over 
them the whole winter. Still the fever raged. Off 
they went on prospecting trips, scouring the country 
in every direction, every one ready to believe that 
some one else had ‘‘ struck it rich,” and to abandon 
any claim he had to follow the steps of the supposed 
fortunate one. Every report of a new diggings was 
followed by a stampede. Many a small party slipped 
out quietly in the dead of night in search of some 
new place, the existence of which had been cautious- 
ly whispered to them, only to meet others returning 
from the same place in deep disgust. It even hap- 
pened that two parties dogged each other for miles 
and days, each firmly convinced that the other party 
was on the way to ‘‘ something rich somewhere.” 

In this way were western Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana prospected, and the diggings on Powder, 
John Day, Grand Ronde, Snake, Boise, and other 
rivers discovered and worked, and miners were scat- 
tered all over the northern country. Towns sprang 
up on every hand, and corner lots were a drug in the 
market. Boise City, Lewiston, and other places 
became quite populous cities, thronged with the good 
and the bad, where the scenes of pioneer mining 
towns were enacted again and again. Soon quartz 
was discovered, and the fight for claims and the 
quality of specimens became the absorbing topics of 
discussion. 

The after history of Idaho we do not propose to 
relate. It is with the first excitement we have been 
dealing. After their first disappointment, hundreds 
remained in the new country working claims no bet- 
ter than they had abandoned; while hundreds more 
came struggling back in the best manner their re- 
sources would permit, some by stage, some on cayuse 
ponies, and some by ‘‘Foot & Walker’s Express,” 
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all filling the air with their wailing cries of ‘‘Hum- 
bug!” The deserted claims, such of them as had 
not been appropriated by the Chinese, were again 
taken up; though the placer mines of California 
never recovered from their depopulation by the Idaho 
hegira save by the influx of a horde of Chinamen. 

Though for the time allayed by the medicine of 
experience, the fever still existed in the veins of these 
restless ones. Like the Wandering Jew, they seemed 
ever to hear the warning voice of fate crying, ‘*‘ Move 
on!” And when the next year the Humboldt mines 
were discovered, away they went again, and once 
more stampeded to White Pine, Skagit, and a dozen 
other places. Arizona and Mexico now call loudly 
to them, and ere long the icebergs of Alaska may 
beckon them away. The bones of hundreds are 
bleaching on the desert sands, or lie at the bottom of 
prospect holes or deep mountain gorges—but what 
matter? So long as ‘‘hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,” so long will these restless spirits flit 
from place to place, seeking for wealth in some new 
golden creation of the brain. 

Harry L. WELLs. 


TRIOLET. 


There under the Banksia rose 
Stands your love, delightfully real. 
In bright eyes the tender light glows, 
There under the Banksia rose. 
But I wouldn't change, God knows ! 
Though my love is but an ideal, 
While under the Banksia rose 
Stands your love, delightfully real. 
E. C. SANFORD. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER AT MONTEREY. 


‘*Come sail with us across the bay, 
Swift will our passage be; 

Our yacht is there, be quick, prepare,” 
Thus spake the mariner free. 


‘*O father, take, for my sweet sake, 
A passage in the yacht; 

The breeze will blow, and we shall go 
Swift as a rifle shot.” 


Thus spake a stripling of thirteen, 
On seas as yet untried; 

How could I his request refuse ? 
Into the boat we hied. 


The boat was crank, it almost sank; 
We were a heavy load; 

But soon we to the cutter came, 
And soon were safely stowed. 


The west wind blew, the vessel flew; 
We had no time to lose 

If we that night to Monterey 
Would sail from Santa Cruz. 





The west wind fell, the west wind staid, 
The sails flapped on the mast, 

The yacht rolled helpless, as the swell 
In smooth pulsations passed. 


The silent sea grew full of life— 
Of forms sams bones or heart, 
Of shapes that swim withouten fin, 

-And kill with barbed dart. 


With moving bell they rose and fell, 
Long were their streamers red; 

And streaks of protoplasmic slime 
Over the ocean spread. 


The night came on, a pall of fog 
Fell over land and ocean; 

We slept or lay in berths till day, 
Yet still no onward motion. 


The early morn was chill and cold— 
O shame, our time to lose! 

While all was gay at Monterey, 
Still close to Santa Cruz, 

With naught to eat and naught to drink— 
Becalmed upon the ooze. 


O for a crust of bread to bite, 
A draught of aught to swallow— 
"Twas horrid without food or drink 
"Mong slimy swells to wallow. 


‘* The clouds are breaking in the north; 
We'll have a spanking breeze 

By afternoon, send it come soon, 
You'll camp among the trees.” 

‘God send it may,” quoth Alibert, 
‘‘Or my life’s blood will freeze.” 


The long swell into wavelets split, 
The slime in streaks was driven, 

The wind uprose, the polyps sank, 
The veil of fog was riven. 


We all at four were safe ashore, 
And all devoutly pray 
That we no more may lie becalmed 
In the bay of Monterey. 
W. N. LOCKINGTON. 


NOTA BENE. 


All manuscripts submitted for publication in THE 
CALIFORNIAN AND OVERLAND should be addrsssed 
to the Editor, 408 California Street; all business 
communications, to the California Publishing Com- 
pany, at the same number. 

Contributors will confer a favor, and secure much 
more prompt attention, by writing 7 ik, on one 
side of half-sheets, about commercial note size, and 
will please send these without rolling, and, so far 
as possible, without folding. 

No communication will be answered, and no 
manuscript returned, unless stamps are inclosed for 
that purpose. 





